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of the Institute assembled in its annual Conven- 

tion. The whole record will presently be avail- 
able in the Proceedings and may there be read .t 
leisure. But the occasion was very closely identified 
with the International Conference on Town Planning 
and it seems rather a pity that these two events could 
not have been more intimately related. One evening 
session was devoted to a joint session, but there were 
few opportunities for those who had come from great 
distances to meet the architects of the United States 
and with them exchange experiences. Of the papers 
submitted at the joint session we believe that Mr. 
Unwin’s will best present the views of our foreign 
colleagues, and it is printed in this issue. The other 
papers that follow are presented as an attempt to give 
a general view of the problem of population accretions 
and the factors involved in bringing them to an end, 
for this is beginning to be seen as a necessity in many 
quarters. 

Architects generally are much inclined to accept the 
view that vast metropolitan aggregations are inevitable 
and that the task presented is to provide for them. 
But a small and growing minority hold the view that 
our rapidly growing cities will present still more per- 
plexing problems than those now before us, and that 
it is the duty of the Town Planner to put all possible 
stress on the need for that kind of planning which 
will tend to create smaller centers where the use of 
natural resources may be developed without the present 
form of waste. The Garden City movement, for ex- 
ample, has been the foremost idea of this kind, and 
while its progress is not yet marked, the idea remains 
and is beginning to take on new interest. 

But there are in the United States so many oppor- 
tunities for reviving the spirit of the early colonial 
concept of industry in small villages that we ought 
first to turn our eyes in that direction. 


[* OUR last issue we reported the major actions 


I. The Architect’s Place in City Planning 
’ ; NHERE is an old saying, “Do not prophesy un- 


less you know.” If old enough to respect it I 

am still rash enough to predict that we shall 
shortly see a great change in the public appreciation 
of the various phases of human life progress. The 
signs of this change are many and are not confined to 
one side of the water. Some of them are perhaps more 
clearly seen on the American side. The remarkable 
development of architecture in the United States dur- 
ing the last twenty years speaks eloquently of this 
change of values. You American architects are rapidly 
restoring beauty to your buildings. This you could 
not do unless a change in values were taking place, 
unless your clients and your public were thinking 
more of beauty and less of dollar bills. The truth and 
significance of this remains even if the muse who is 
sometimes worshipped may be related—at least by 
marriage—to the genius of advertisement! 

If ever concentration on the material basis of life 
was called for, and obsession by economic considerations 
justified, it was surely during the forming of your 
great land, and the harnessing of its resources for the 
support of your hundred millions of people. In this 
case the pile must be made before time could be spared 
to enjoy it. Unless I am mistaken, however, you are 
rapidly coming to realize that it is worth while to 
live by the way, making what of pile you need as an 
activity incidental to the full enjoyment of life. At 
any rate it must be deemed a sign notable beyond the 
ordinary when the civilization which could build Pitts- 
burgh begins to learn from that which built the 
Parthenon! 

There are other signs of the coming change. Science, 
so long the handmaid of economic progress and the 
main prop of materialism, is now heading in a new 
direction, leading us back hot foot on the trail of more 
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spiritual values. The economics of industry show similar 
tendencies, which may be fitly illustrated by the following 
paragraphs from the new book just issued by Mr. De- 
lisle Burns, one of those who do the thinking for the 
British Labor Party. “The exchange of goods and 
services should be dominated by that aspect of exchange 
which we have called consumption and enjoyment, and 
the whole of economic life should be dominated by 
enthusiasm for knowledge and the products of art...” 
“When the test of science or of art popularly or gen- 
erally used is not the economic value attaching to either, 
but the severity or vigor of the spirit which may be 
derived from either, then we say that the economic is 
dominated by other standards. When the study of 
man in society is not mainly concerned with methods or 
habits of exchange, but with the growth of knowledge 
and the variety of artistic creation, then the economic 
is dominated by another conception of social life.” Per- 
haps it is that we are somewhat satiated with the 
excitement of creating more piles, or that the contempla- 
tion of their bigness no longer arouses such pleasing 
wonder as it once did; at any rate we seem to be 
recovering something of the national interest in the 
quality of that which we have learned to produce in 
such quantity, and to be realizing once more the delight 
which may be derived from its beauty; as indeed William 
Morris years ago foretold must be the case. Our civili- 
zation is in fact nearing the end of its long pilgrimage 
through the dark jungle of materialism, the shadows are 
already thinning and the etherial blue is becoming visible 
again. The coming change will be from the worship of 
quantity to the realization of quality. It will be marked 
by a more general appreciation of the place of the artist 
in human society. At least it is this belief which has 
encouraged me to cover fully that aspect of the change 
most likely to interest this conference:—The Place of 
the Architect in City Planning. 


The subject will involve reference to the engineer and 
the architect, contrasts between the temperament of the 
so-called practical man and that of the artist. I wish 
at the outset to make quite clear that the references or 
contrasts are concerned with faculties and functions 
rather than with persons or professions. It is the 
presence and codperation of the right faculties which is 
important, not the professional names given to their 
possessors. 


I might perhaps fittingly have found an illustration for 
the subject in your lofty business buildings, in which you 
seem to have solved with success the problem of codpera- 
tion between the artistic and the practical temperaments, 
between the architect and the business man or the 
engineer. I can perhaps appreciate the greatness and 
admire the beauty of this codperative achievement with 
less reserve because my wonder is not tinged with envy, 
nor my delight with any thought of emulation. 

It will be safer for me to draw on my more humble 
experience of things nearer the ground and use the very 
limited cottage dwelling to illustrate the function of the 
artist in the work of town planning. The illustration 
is the more serviceable because the planning in both 
cases requires the utmost economy of means employed 
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to satisfy a multitude of requirements. The problem of 
designing a cottage home seems simple; it is really as 
complex as the life of the family it is destined to house. 
The rooms must have certain aspects, be of given sizes 
and bear proper relations to each other to secure con- 
venient inter-communication without loss of space or time. 
Each room in turn must have its parts, its stove, doors, 
windows and cupboards in right relation, and so arranged 
as to provide suitable places for the appropriate furni- 
ture; it must be convenient for its use, comfortable to 
live in, and should be comely in proportion and treatment. 
All these parts must moreover be combined into a 
beautiful design, involving that its mass shall set well on 
the site and that the plan shall be one which will roof 
well, light well, and finally look well. In such a design 
if the place or form of any part is changed a dozen more 
will need to be modified to restore the right relation or 
balance of the composition. 


It is often supposed that such a design is the result 
of compilation, modification, trial, and error, ticking off 
the requirements one by one on the foolscap list as they 
are met—and incidentally ticking them back again as 
each modification cancels one or other of them. These 
processes have their place no doubt; but good designs 
can seldom be produced by such means. The artist works 
in a quite different manner; he employs his imagination. 
It is the function of the artist to see visions of that 
which is not yet there and to see them with such clear- 
ness that he can give them suitable expression, in this 
case transfer them to paper. When he visits the site he 
‘makes a magic’ and calls the cottage into being. He 
sees the spot where it should stand and the form which 
it should take to fit into the picture. He sees the 
opportunities for use and enjoyment which exist and 
pictures the life which can be lived there. As he plans 
the rooms, working all the time to realize his vision, 
he will see also the family life going on in them. He 
does not need to remember all the points or the ‘don’ts,’ 
much less to tick them off a list; for if he were tempted 
to put the door in the wrong place he would see it 
swinging against the easy chair which should be drawn up 
just there to complete the cosy family circle in the 
evening. Instead of a system of compilation on paper, 
the artist holds the plastic design suspended in his imagi- 
nation while he studies it and moulds it, seeing each room 
and its purpose by means of a series of instantaneous 
mental pictures approaching nearer and nearer to his 
ideal. 


To understand and appreciate this wonderful process 
of design, the artist’s power to study something which 
the imagination is conceiving and then to express it in a 
tangible form, is not to diminish by an atom the value 
of other faculties, to belittle the business or practical 
men who fortunately form the majority of mankind, or 
to rate less highly their contribution to our civilization. 
Without their steady reliable work, securing absolutely 
the firmness of each step before the next is taken, and 
building up the edifice stone by stone, the very existence 
of civilized life would be impossible, and the artist instead 
of seeing visions of use and beauty would be suffering 
pangs of hunger. 











Great as are these faculties of the engineer and the 
practical business man, however, by themselves they no 
more suffice than would the unsupported vision of the 
artist; nor will they have a fair chance to achieve their 
best if their work lacks the guidance and the inspiration 
which the creative vision and the imaginative design 
supplied by the artistic temperament might give to them. 

This has been only too apparent in the modern great 
towns which have grown to marvelous size by this same 
adding of part to part without vision, foresight, or 
design. Before it is safe, or indeed fair, to leave the 
business and the practical men to add block to block and 
street to street, there should be a vision of what the 
city might be, what opportunities for industry, for com- 
merce and, above all, for the joy of living its site offers. 
That vision, like the vision of the cottage, must be studied 
and moulded in the imagination of the artist until it 
satisfies the requirements, more numerous and more 
complicated than those of the cottage but not unlike 
them, when it is ready to be expressed in a tangible 
design. 

If it is difficult by compilation and the ticking off of 
lists to produce a satisfactory design for as simple a 
building as a cottage dwelling, how hopeless it must be to 
attempt to handle in such a manner the overwhelming 
mass of imperious requirements and conditions with 
which the city plan must comply! 

It is the place of the architect to contribute to city 
planning the vision of what the city might and should 
be and the element of design which will enable the 
vision to be realized. I attribute this work to the 
architect because it demands a range of faculties which 
are associated with him and which should be developed 
by his training. But the important matter is not the name 
of the profession but the presence of the power. An 
engineer or surveyor already versed in the science of 
city planning, if possessed of the necessary artistic facul- 
ties, may cultivate them, may train his imagination until 
he also becomes a master of design, a creator of beauty. 
The architect already trained in the art of design may 
equally study the practical and economic problems con- 
nected with town life and become a master also of the 
science of city planning. Either may attain success if he 
is possessed of all the various powers needed. More often 
these faculties will be divided, and their possessors must 
then codperate if all are to be brought to bear upon their 
work. Hitherto the work of town planning has suffered 
because of misunderstandings of function and of methods 
of work on both sides. The engineer has sometimes 
thought that his complete mastery of the science of the 
subject would suffice, not realizing that city planning is as 
much an art as a science. The architect has too often 
imagined that his training and his art must have fitted 
him forthwith to become a planner of towns, forgetting 
that this particular art is based on an extensive science 
which must first be learned; forgetting, to return to the 
cottage illustration, that the artist must know and under- 
stand the family life of those who are to make their 
home in the house, must realize their needs, their limita- 
tions and their enjoyments, before he can mould the 
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imagined dwelling into such form as will satisfactorily 
house them. 


The architect may be expected to have the needed 
powers ready trained, and to be practiced in the methods 
of work which would equip him; but before he can de- 
sign a city plan he must get up the case, learn the science 
of the subject. The knowledge which he needs, however, 
is not, on the one hand, merely that of the barrister 
working from his brief, though he too will have many 
briefs to study; nor, on the other hand, is it the complete 
and scientific knowledge of land values, of industry, com- 
merce, traffic, or road construction (which the economist, 
the surveyor, or the engineer must possess), though a 
general familiarity with all these is needed. What the 
architect needs particularly to equip himself to do his 
part of the work is a sympathetic insight into the rela- 
tionships of city life in all its phases; a realization of the 
reactions which take place between the city environment 
and the human society which it expresses. He needs in 
fact just that range of knowledge which will enable his 
imagination to picture the city as it might be, to see all 
the parts and the functions in their true relation, see the 
life going forward in his imagined city, study that picture 
and adapt it to meet the realized needs and to avoid the 
seen difficulties. The knowledge required is extensive 
rather than intensive; for there must be maintained a 
degree of detachment from the details of the problem if 
the life which is to be provided for is to be seen fairly 
and seen whole. 


In city planning, more often than in architectural 
design, though it applies in degree to all art, the designer 
must avoid being overwhelmed by the multitude of de- 
tailed conditions and the mass of statistical data relating 
to them. To accord with his method of work such data 
should be set out graphically; but even so no small effort 
of imagination will be needed to lift the designer clear 
above them and enable him to see the whole city and 
the life of the city laid out on the background of its site. 


This stage must of course be thoroughly prepared 
for; all the aspects of city organization, its physical and 
economic needs, must be scientifically studied; and, in the 
case of the extension of an existing city, the survey of its 
life and conditions, its past development and its future 
needs, can hardly be too complete or too thorough. But 
when the actual planning stage is reached, there is need 
for the trained imagination of the city designer to lay 
hold of this multitude of conditions to appraise them at 
their proper relative value and to create a picture in the 
back of his mind of the ideal city which will satisfy the 
conditions and will harmonize them with the natural 
features of the land and from the whole create a design 
welding the city and the landscape into one conception, 
beautiful as a whole by reason of its massing and em- 
phasis, by the relations it reveals and the climax it pro- 
duces; beautiful in detail through the thoughtful dis- 
position of all the parts, and the imaginative use of the 
decorative features available, whether of natural beauty 
of parks or of groups of prominent buildings. With 
such a conception for the main framework of the city 
plan, the details, the minor roads and the building sites, 
will fall into place as these minor needs reveal them- 


selves, not in a set form but designed with equal care to 
secure a proper relation to the lines of the main design, 
and harmony with the site and surroundings. 

This I venture to suggest is the contribution which 
the architect could make to city planning. But to do so 
he must have stored his mind with the subject, he must 
have meditated sympathetically on all the phases of city 
life, compared their manifestations in many cities, entered 
into the needs and the limitations of each, until all this 
life has become part of the properties of his imagination, 
giving form and color, to the vision pictures which spring 
up before his mind. It is in these vision pictures that the 
seemingly irreconcilable mass of con‘licting requirements 
and interests become reconciled, each receiving its due 
share of emphasis, and assuming its right relation to the 
whole. The expression of this inspired order is what is 
meant by design. From it in due course there springs 
the mysterious added perfection which we call beauty. 
That is a word difficult to define, but it represents a 
quality which is as natural and as necessary as any other, 
and has almost universally been a condition of man’s 
satisfaction with the results of his activities. 

Spite of the remarkable neglect of this quality which 
has distinguished the industrial era; spite of the general 
failure to understand the artistic temperament or to ap- 
preciate its practical value, which has caused thousands 
of those endowed with that precious gift to waste their 
lives on second-rate art trifles; such a condition of mate- 
rialism is too unnatural to last. Already more spiritual 
values are reasserting themselves and a change is taking 
place. It is the function of the artist to help that change 
and the particular function of the architect in relation to 
city planning to assist in bringing back beauty into city 
life. Raymonp Unwin. 


II. Realities vs. Dreams 


Te LAST city planning conference I attended, that 
of London in 1920, was still swept by the dismal 
realities of war; there were no Germans present, 
for one thing, and the conference itself, I discover on 
going through my papers, was called the Interallied 
Townplanning and Housing Conference. It was hardly 
a representative gathering: America was represented 
officially by Mr. Laurence Veiller, who contrived to give 
the conference the impression that all American work- 
men ride around in autos, and unofficially by Mr. Royal 
Copeland, who did a little to temper Mr. Veiller’s rubi- 
cund interpretation of the American scene. The main 
emphasis of the papers and discussions was upon housing: 
city planning itself, except in suburban housing schemes 
or in the restoration of devastated areas, had sunk into 
the background during the years of warfare. One felt 
the effect of rationed eating, of diminished physical 
effort, of harried and anxious days: for in those days it 
might have been said literally, the birds have their nests 
and the foxes their dens, but the sons of man know not 
where to put their heads! 

It was in a somewhat different atmosphere that the 
present International Town, City, and Regional Planning 
and Garden Cities Congress met. The chic opulence of 
the Hotel Pennsylvania ballroom was the setting for a 
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number of wide-ranging discussions; and except for the 
fact that American material and American precepts and 
American interests preponderated far too heavily in the 
program, it was about all that one could ask of an inter- 
national gathering. It is a rule of ordinary etiquette 
that a host keeps himself in the background and sets out 
to serve the needs of his guests; and I do not feel that 
this excellent rule was as carefully followed as one might 
have hoped. The foreign delegation was a very large 
one, about eighty I believe; and instead of arranging for a 
general pooling of experience with some respect to the 
proportion and influence of the foreign visitors, the con- 
ference suffered from an inundation of American ideas; 
so that zoning, for example, which lends itself to end- 
less technical and legal discussions, was given a place 
far out of relation to its real value and significance in 
the community planning movement. Since Americans are 
usually rather poorly represented, in proportion to the 
size of our country and the number of our city planners 
and municipal authorities, in international conferences 
abroad, special care should have been taken to ensure 
against a bias towards what is merely local and of imme- 
diate importance to ourselves. In smaller matters, I 
have no doubt, every courtesy and care was shown to the 
foreign visitors; but in the more important business of 
planning and directing the discussion of the conference our 
parochialism got the better of us. This is not a matter 
for individual reproof; it is almost a national failing; 
and I only regret that it came to the surface in what was 
otherwise a notable occasion. 

The rooms that were adjacent to the conference hall 
held a small but interesting exhibition of plans and photos 
which ranged all the way from the Sage Foundation’s 
exhibits of the Regional Plan for New York—an attempt 
to promote better living conditions by costly plans for 
more traffic, higher buildings, increasing land-values, more 
intensive congestion—to the effort of the New York State 
Housing and Regional Planning Commission to work out 
a scheme for preventing the denudation of the rural dis- 
tricts of the state for the benefit of its dominant city, and 
for setting up industrial and cultural facilities over a 
much wider area. These plans stood symbolically at 
opposite poles: one assumes that technical ability can 
improve living conditions while our existing economic and 
social habits continue; the other holds that technical 
ability can achieve little that is fundamentally worth the 
effort until we reshape our institutions in such a way as 
to subordinate financial and property values to those of 
human welfare. 

Between these two poles discussion ranged; but in more 
than one of the papers one detected a weakening in the 
belief that city planning was merely a technician’s job. 
Engineers like Mr. Goodrich were prepared to acknowl- 
edge that our great cities could not increase in size be- 
yond a limit set by their agricultural base, and that many 
of the more elaborate schemes for internal improvement 
were wasteful and inadequate; city planners like Mr. 
Ford and Mr. Nolen expressed a desire for garden cities 
in America. Through the offices of Mr. Purdom, Mr. 
Howard, and Mr. Unwin the objectives of the garden 
city were plainly put before the conference; and anyone 
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who went away still believing that garden-cities meant a 
fancy kind of suburban land subdivision or a particular 
variety of landscape gardening must have been both deaf 
and blind. Mr. Unwin, moreover, presented a diagram 
of garden-city development that removed the old objec- 
tion to the garden-city as, a static conception: he showed 
that the garden-city planners are aware that any plan, 
even for a city of limited size, must provide—as existing 
cities do not—for an orderly growth in each functional 
quarter of the town without the waste of demolition and 
replacement. 


Two things emerged in my mind from all these papers 
and discussions. One is that city planners have begun to 
recognize that, as Mr. Sidney Webb once pointed out in 
an old Fabian pamphlet, a new administrative unit, the 
region, is coming into existence to perform functions 
which can not be taken care of either by the state or by 
the separate city. The abstract county or district or de- 
partment of the older political order is doomed to obso- 
lesence; it coincides with no functional reality except per- 
haps the organization of political parties! The second is 
the clarification of two distinct conceptions of city growth. 
The older nineteenth century conception is that of growth 
by accretion—the mechanical addition of blocks and ave- 
nues to the original center, proceeding automatically and 
without limit, as in the “growth” of a crystal. The newer 
conception is that of organic growth, or growth by fission: 
under this method, when a city grows to a point beyond 
which it can no longer perform its essential functions 
readily—when open spaces are too dear, when housing 
quarters are too congested, when industrial operations 
become hampered and checked—the city, in order to pro- 
vide for additional quotas of people, divides up, as a cell 
divides, and forms another city, with its own nucleus of 
civic institutions, and its own norm of development. 


The inorganic method of city growth is doubtless in 
harmony with our current mechanical and financial re- 
gime; and while the keener sort of planner does not 
always like its results, he accepts its inevitability. He 
may of course do lip service to the ideal of garden cities, 
but in practice he is ready to foster mechanical growth, 
in spite of the wastes, dilapidations, and human discomfort 
that accompany it, and in spite of the fact that it nullifies 
many of the essential reasons for a city’s existence. The 
organic method of growth is that advocated ceaselessly by 
the English garden-city group: they conceive of the parent 
city sending forth satellite towns, each of which shall 
have its own economic and social nucleus, its own peculiar 
relationship to the parent city and to the countryside. 
Our haphazard method of city growth, fostered by in- 
dustrial hustle and go-getting, made some of us think for 
a time that almost any sort of organization for town 
planning or city extension was better than the chaos from 
which we are trying to escape. But in truth, when we 
use our technical adroitness to facilitate the inorganic 
method of growth, we merely have the temporary illusion 
of improvement; for in the long run the city that em- 
braces the planned suburban extension over-rides our im- 


provements, as ruthlessly as Chicago has over-ridden 
Pullman. 


Does a city exist to promote the life of its citizens? 
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Or do the citizens exist in order to increase the size, the 
importance, and the commercial turnover of the city? 
That is the real question that lies in back of every city 
plan: there is no compromise between these points of view, 
for the inorganic is as different in quality and function 
from the organic as a cinder is from a flower. On the 
whole, the Americans, with a large and happily growing 
list of exceptions, are in the first camp: the human note, 
the realization of what a city is primarily and finally for, 
rarely creeps into their formule or calculations. The 
Europeans on the other hand seem to keep their eye 
pretty steadily on what the economist calls the end- 
product: they are interested in traffic plans, in zoning, in 
terminal facilities in order to promote the life of the 
family and the life of the mind—the things that differen- 
tiate a city from a slum. This generalization doubtless 
has many exceptions; but it is the final impression that 
I carried away, not merely from the meetings I was able 
to attend, but from those anteroom conversations that 
make up the more fertile and significant part of every 
formal gathering. I think that a good many Americans 
would like to promote a genuine organic growth of com- 
munities; but they see that this involves a breach be- 
tween their purposes and those for which the business 
groups will undertake any planning at all; and they are 
not yet prepared to admit that it may be more helpful 
and realistic to do nothing at all in city planning than 
it is to do the wrong thing on a grand scale. So far most 
of our regional plans are the wrong thing—on a grand 
scale. Mr. Henry Wright’s scheme for the State of 
New York stands out, it seems to me, as a great and 
honorable exception; and it is not a plan: it is a diagram 
that indicates realistically what a thoroughgoing plan 
would attempt. Lewis Mumrorp. 


III. The Limitations of City Planning 
"hw EVOLUTION of the processes of planning 


our cities and towns has been from no planning to 

something a little better. With few exceptions 
the original planning was piecemeal and automatic. 
From the central district where the city began to grow, 
streets and avenues were projected outward. When this 
was done, and after the paving and sewers and water 
supply were brought in, and when the more centrally 
located land had been subdivided into building lots, noth- 
ing more was done save to permit the automatic extension 
of this development, block by block, with detailed plans 
prepared in the municipal engineer’s office. The enlight- 
ened self-interest of the citizens was supposed to supply 
markets, business centers, industrial centers, and homes— 
and put them in the right places. 

The improvement in methods of planning compre- 
hended within the past thirty years is due to the city 
planning movement. It arose and developed because of 
a growing realization that enlightened self-interest was 
not doing all the things it was supposed to do, and that 
many of the things it was doing were being done badly. 
Although the efforts of city planners have been effective, 
up to a certain point, in very many communities, it is 
probably true that a majority of our American towns 
and cities are still planned, in a piecemeal way, by the 
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municipal engineer, the local legislative body, and by 
those citizens who, with or without technical advice, 
divide and sell their land, build and rebuild their build- 
ings, avoid (if they can) municipal control over these 
activities, and exercise to their own advantage as much 
influence as possible to determine both the time, place, 


and type of municipal improvements. Moreover, there 
is as yet little evidence to show that the city is con- 
sidered other than as a place primarily dedicated to doing 
business, except of course among social workers and 
other alleged un-practical people. 

Because the absence of any profit-making function pre- 
vents the operation of the municipality as a business 
organization, the citizens have hired their public servants 
not as technically competent experts but as politicians. 
Mutual accommodation between the politician and the 
citizen with selfish interest limits the exercise of tech- 
nical ability. Competent technicians refuse to remain in 
public office and withdraw to private professiona! prac- 
tice or, if they remain, they accomplish relatively little 
because of the strictures placed upon them by their politi- 
cal superiors—the latter acting for their own interest 
or on behalf of the special interest of selfish citizens. 
For this reason alone, it is frequently impossible to know 
whether a technical official is actually professionally 
incompetent or whether his efforts are made futile by 
the limitations placed upon him. It is impossible to 
penetrate this political atmosphere to ascertain and dif- 
ferentiate the causes of inertia or opposition. Stupidity 
and ignorance are probably dominant causes, but also 
it should not be forgotten that selfishness will always 
resist those restrictions of its privileges which must 
inevitably result from the adoption of more orderly and 
more scientific procedure. However, it is important to 
remember these conditions, this civic atmosphere within 
which the city planners are still working, when we 
attempt to appraise their accomplishments or to indicate 
the further limitations upon their effectiveness. 

The object lesson of the splendid stage setting of the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, supplemented by the 
observations of American tourists in foreign cities where 
much was to be learned, provided the stimulus to achieve 
civic comeliness and beauty. This effort ran wild for 
the next decade in the “City Beautiful” movement, and 
produced numerous schemes for civic centers, for monu- 
ments, and for superficial and showy plans for “dressing 
up.” This enormous volume of nebulous enthusiasm 
and even more nebulous understanding, promoted chiefly 
through women’s clubs, ran off largely into two separate 
channels. On the one hand it was crystallized into 
municipal art juries which fulfill a limited but desirable 
function in raising the standard of design of buildings, 
bridges, memorials, and other separate structures of a 
public or semi-public character. The other part was 
precipitated into the city planning movement proper; and 
the city planner entered upon the scene, tempered by the 
regard for civic appearances which he had acquired from 
the architects who first conceived the city beautiful, and 
with a somewhat broader conception of the inter-rela- 
tionship between the utilitarian elements that had been 
separately considered by the original municipal engineer. 

In the city planning movement, D. H. Burnham, in the 
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Chicago Commercial Club’s “Plan of Chicago,” led the 
way. He indicated for a full urban area a system of 
channels for traffic circulation—‘“circulation” apparently 
being the last thing of which the municipal engineers 
would have thought up to that period. Since Burnham’s 
time there have been major street plans galore, and these 
plans have usually called for street widenings and exten- 
sions, the cost of which was justified, in their presenta- 
tion, by promises of increased property values to pay the 
heavy costs of the projects. Here and there plans for 
street railway development, including rapid transit, began 
to appear under the zegis of the municipal governments 
themselves. And within the last nine years the regula- 
tion of the uses of private property through zoning 
ordinances has been developed as an addition to the inci- 
dental control exercised by housing, sanitation, and fire- 
prevention laws. Finally, throughout the country a large 
number of comprehensive city plans have been devised 
and plotted and, to some degree, put into effect—plans 
which attempt to codrdinate various city-wide schemes 
for traffic arteries, rapid transit, parks and playgrounds, 
and the like. In general, the city planning movement has 
been concerned to demonstrate and establish the value 
of forethought in providing services which are now recog- 
nized as essential to the municipality. 

The educational value of the city planning movement 
must not be underrated. Before 1890 city planning and 
city extension was almost entirely a political affair in 
which the determining factor was often the financial 
interest of those who were concerned with the develop- 
ment of a particular area; and even desirable improve- 
ments were sometimes planned because of the graft to 
be derived from their construction. He would be a rash 
man who would claim that such practices have entirely 
disappeared. But as the result of the introduction of 
city planning committees and technical city planners into 
the scene, a standard of independent professional com- 
petence is gradually being erected which to some extent 
lifts city planning out of the domain of politics—except 
perhaps where the issue becomes large enough to affect 
some very substantial special interest. Moreover, as a 
result of the city planning movement the public now 
possesses a wider knowledge of existing civic conditions, 
although this same public is woefully ignorant of the 
causes of those conditions to which its attention has been 
directed. There is also a wider recognition of the fact 
that city planning is a more exhaustive matter than the 
laying down and extension of streets. Where it has been 
effective, the city planning movement has banished the 
notion that “business” will automatically provide all the 
goods and services a city requires; and it has also empha- 
sized that in cases of conflict between the general wel- 
fare of the community and the business or property inter- 
est of individuals, the latter should make concessions and 
the welfare of the whole take precedence. If we could 
accept the actually unwarranted assumption that zoning 
ordinances are without flaw, we could claim that these 
laws are alterable too easily in response to prospective 
advances in real estate values; but whether the zoning 
experiment has been wisely devised and applied or not, 
it has at least compelled nominal assent to the principle 
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that, in city development the good of the whole is, in 
the long run, the good of the individual. Finally, the 
city planner himself has achieved a greater measure of 
competence than the old-fashioned engineer, in that he 
is better able to see the interrelation of the various physi- 
cal factors of the city plan; he realizes fully that heights 
of buildings, widths of streets, capacity of transporta- 
tion routes, and many other matters, are not to be dealt 
with one at a time, but must be treated, when possible, 
together. It follows that the city planner, when not 
handicapped by a city planning committee of untrained 
or politically minded members, is likely to be a more 
competent projector of public improvements than the old 
type of municipal engineer whose nose was glued to the 
harmless end of a 6-H pencil while the dangerously 
unimaginative end of that stylus plotted “the easiest 
plan to execute.” These advances in city planning have 
accompanied the rise of the trained technician in industry; 
and in one sense the city planning movement is only a 
superficial example of our growing competence in tackling 
the problem of how to do specific things. In fact, the 
gain in technical city planning competence has been so 
great, accompanied as it has been by publicity rather 
than education, that the fear is aroused of the crystalliza- 
tion of the term “city planning” into a very limited and 
rigid interpretation of the words. Conducive to such a 
fiasco are the human predilection to assert rather than 
to explain (assuming the ability to do the latter!) and 
the aptness of the news reporter and magazine writer 
for punch rather than perspicacity and for exhibition 
rather than exposition. 


Without hesitation, we may grant improvement in 
both the quantity and quality of city planning. As to 
quantity, the production is very large and is increasing. 
With respect to quality, as we have already said, the 
evidence shows a great gain in technical competence 
within the field to which city planning has been confined. 
It is, however, one task to become competent in “how” 
we do things, and quite another task to include within 
the field of our research, planning and performance, all 
the elements or factors which affect the attainment of 
our objective or will determine the effectiveness of our 
proposals. An examination of current city planning indi- 
cates that there are important and determining factors 
beyond the province of the city planner, and that our 
present city planning consists of attempts to contrive 
results without having any adequate control over causes. 
This can be shown rather briefly. 

Most of our comprehensive city plans include schemes 
for major thoroughfares, street railways or rapid transit, 
parks and playgrounds, and zoning. These may be taken 
as typical also of communities which have confined them- 
selves to but one of these phases of planning. It will be 
noted that, normally, the major streets, the street rail- 
way or transit lines, and the recreation spaces are pub- 
lic, that their planning is the planning of public areas 
and facilities; while zoning on the contrary represents 
a planning control of private property, with special pro- 
vision for the alteration and change of the control “when 
the necessity arises” for a change in the type or intensity 
of the use of the land. Permanent and unchangeable 
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zoning is perhaps a long way off; certainly we have much 
to learn and much to forget before that takes place— 
if it ever does. Nevertheless, it should be obvious with- 
out extended argument that the planning for the future 
development of any community cannot be done in a per- 
manent way when one part of the community (the 
private part) is constantly changing and thereby creating 
a demand for the changing of another part (the public 
part). In other words, nothing permanently adequate 
can be planned or constructed, in the way of major street 
systems, transit, or distribution schemes of recreation 
areas, so long as the non-public land retains the function 
of changing use and of accommodating an ever-increasing 
number of persons upon it. 

Consider the major street plans which are so essential 
to any coherent city plan. Ordinarily, they are put into 
effect only when the community becomes convinced that 
the various street widenings or extensions will so increase 
the value of the affected property that the increased 
taxes thereon will ultimately return to the city treasury 
an amount equal to or exceeding the cost of the projects. 
What happens? Street widening encourages an increase 
of vehicular traffic; more traffic increases property values 
(and the municipality, not being conducted as a “busi- 
ness,” usually appropriates such a trivial part of this 
increase that its ability to make further developments 
is increased slightly if at all); increased property values 
encourage the owners to erect higher or more bulky 
buildings; these buildings hold more people and, for this 
and other reasons, attract more traffic and cause a 
demand for further street widening or for subway 
thoroughfares; the street widening or the subway is pro- 
vided and again property values rise; and the same 
sequence follows as in the case of the original widening. 
In this vicious spiral cities might continue to revolve 
indefinitely were it not that the municipality would 
become physically choked and financially bankrupt in 
attempting to cope with the sequence of increasing 
property values and congestion. Since no municipality 
attempts to keep up with this demand for relief, in an 
effective way, congestion and overcrowding are normal 
incidents of our urban life. No street plan we have 
seen has offered, as essential to the permanent adequacy 
of the permanent reconstruction it proposes, to limit 
specifically the floor space of the buildings upon private 
property in direct proportion to a fixed capacity for the 
publicly owned thoroughfares which serve those proper- 
ties. Since the essence of planning is the establishment 
of such comprehensive relationships, we can hardly expect 
that any planning which ignores this will be anything but 
futile, unless of course we consider it only as an educa- 
tional experiment. There is an amusing but pathetic 
irony in permitting private property to develop ele- 
phantiasis while the public ways and transit lines, to 
say nothing of other public spaces and facilities, remain 
dwarfed. 

A consideration of transit plans indicates that the same 
sequence that occurs in the case of street widening is left 
free to occur when the construction of transit lines is 
followed by increased property values, more people, 
greater congestion, and further demands for relief. 
None of the plans we have seen has been accompanied 
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by feasible proposals (or indeed any proposals) compre- 
hensive to control the distribution and density of popula- 
tion in proportion to a fixed and permanently adequate 
capacity of the transit system. And with all the transit 
plans proposing to throw the maximum number of people 
into the district of highest property values, the principal 
business center, nothing can result but a greater con- 
gestion requiring costlier measures for further purely 
temporary relief. 

What applies in the cases we have cited also applies 
to recreation areas. Few city plans have provided for 
a complete distribution of park and playground sites, so 
adjusted in location as to be accessible to all the people, 
and individually large enough to provide adequately for 
all the men, women and children within their sphere of 
influence. Even when such distribution schemes have 
been proposed, no steps have been taken to assure their 
permanent adequacy inasmuch as, the size and frequency 
of recreation sites being fundamentally dependent upon 
the distribution and density of population, no measures 
are offered to establish and maintain this relationship. 
The important things to secure in a recreation system 
are distribution and accessibility to the people, and 
capacity in relation to the number of people to be served. 
It is interesting and educationally valuable to plot a 
plan for the proper kind of recreation system, but it 
can never be anything but futile and “impractical” so 
long as people are being constantly displaced from estab- 
lished residence properties by the advance of business or 
industry, and if, by a change in the character and bulk 
of the buildings, the number of people living within a 
given area may be either entirely eliminated or indefinitely 
multiplied. As the population increases within any area, 
the buildings increase in number and bulk, available 
spaces for recreation become scarcer, and land values rise 
to a figure that is prohibitive to the municipality when 
the need for many sites is realized. It has been well said 
that “we can by high buildings pile five cities on top of 
each other in the built-up areas, but we have no means 
of crowding five parks on top of each other.” 

I have deferred, until this point, any reference to the 
extension of the physical area of planning, beyond the city 
or town, to include the adjacent outlying areas and even 
whole regions. For the reason that the basic idea of 
“relationship” is essential to planning, and because plan- 
ners are often thwarted in their proposals by what is 
happening (or not happening) beyond the municipal 
boundary lines, there has run along concurrently with 
the city planning movement, and really as a part of it, 
the gradual and slow extension of city planning effort 
into outlying areas. This appears to have been 
dominantly an effort by the city to protect itself against 
the multiplication of urban evils in the peripheral areas 
and to establish as an antidote some sort of recognition 
of the essential oneness of the urban center and its 
environs. It is becoming more generally recognized that 
the problems of city and county thoroughfares are one, 
and that the problems of traffic arteries, transit, water 
supply, drainage, sewerage, and many other public serv- 
ices, are not delimited by a political city boundary line 
which is neither physically, socially or economically sig- 
nificant. When, therefore, the planners extend their 
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activities into these outlying areas they appear to be 
doing, albeit more competently, just what the city plan- 
ners first did within the city, namely, substituting 
planning for no planning. So far as we know, this plan- 
ning does not differ in its methods and scope from what 
we have called city planning, except in so far as the 
inclusion of the greater area with its separate political 
subdivisions multiplies the political handicaps and 
increases the quantity of the physical elements that are 
considered. There is, of course, a financial element which 
is different in degree from that obtaining in urban centers. 
In the latter the planner faces a diminishing or a non- 
accessible increment in property values whenever his 
proposals cut across the preferred interest of the property 
owner, even when his proposals would undoubtedly pro- 
duce the greatest good to the greatest number. In the 
outlying areas the land values are lower, and the larger 
proportion of its potential increment that might be appro- 
priated promises more opportunity adequately to finance 
improvements. Because of this condition, and. because 
of the more limited areas covered by buildings or pre- 
émpted for intensive use, it is undoubtedly easier and 
less costly in these outlying areas to provide public 
facilities which are more ample and better arranged. 
And these semi-suburban and rural conditions may very 
well offer, with respect to private land, more adequate 
opportunity in detailed planning for the exercise of 
technical competence and of that peculiar ingenuity that 
is often misconstrued as a fundamental rather than a 
subsidiary quality in planning. But in spite of these 
minor differences in opportunity, the mere extension of 
the land area alone does not alter the processes which, 
as we have seen, make our current city planning efforts 
appear futile; the extension of the physical area merely 
slows up the operation of these processes. 

We come, therefore, to the point where it appears 
that our city planning and our planning within the urban 
sphere of influence will remain futile so long as we 
have no control over fundamental conditions and causes; 
so long as we cannot control the distribution and density 
of the population, the shifting and changing and intensi- 
fication of the uses of land, whether this be for homes, 
for business or for industry, or for other social purposes; 
so long as we cannot establish permanent and definite 
relationships between the arrangement and capacity of 
public facilities (highways, transportation lines and other 
utilities, and recreation spaces) and the arrangement, use 
and occupancy of the private property which is served 
thereby. 

Those who would accept this verdict frankly may ask 
what constructive suggestions are offered, what program 
is proposed to accomplish the apparently superhuman task 
of obtaining ultimately the control that is desired. The 
author, in response, does not offer a miraculous and all- 
pervading constitutional amendment, a dictatorship of 
the proletariat or of the bourgeoisie, or even the single 
tax. Neither does he believe that any city planner or 
regional planner worthy of the name is trying to “coax 
the coy millenium out of the roseate dawn and throw 
salt on its tail.” 


(Continued on page 211) 
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Proposed New Harvard Bridge, Boston, Massachusetts 


ANDREWS, JONES, BiscozE & WHITMORE, Architects 
































Proposep New HarvarD Bripce, Boston, MASSACHUSETT: GENERAL VIEW 


Andrews, Jones, Biscoe & Whitmore, Architects 
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Andrews, Jones, Biscoe & Whitmore, Architects 
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Proposed New Harvarp Brince, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS: 
LOOKING FROM THE WATER 


Andrews, Jones, Biscoe & Whitmore, Architects 
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III. The Limitations of City Planning 
(Continued from page 202) 

But after all, this verdict of futility comes somewhat 
as an academic conclusion to an analysis intended to be 
realistic. As a matter of fact, regardless of how far we 
attempt to look ahead, we have already made some 
progress. In so far as we have learned something from 
our experience and have profited by our mistakes, we 
may welcome the opportunity to approach the problems 
of regional planning. For one thing seems certain, 
namely, that it is in this field of planning and in the 
larger regional areas themselves that the most significant 
demonstrations may be made of what can be accomplished 
with our improved technique. One major pitfall ap- 
parently lies before us in the development of our con- 
ception of the region itself. If the region is conceived 
of as merely the sphere of influence of the urban center, 
then we may perhaps call the planners only “greater-city” 
planners and we may fear that, by contributing only 
minor technical competence to their job, they will be 
postponing by so much the more permanent achievement 
that is desired. If, on the other hand, we can prevent 
the countryside from being gobbled up to satisfy the 
voracious appetite of the city, and if we can intelligently 
develop the environmental areas in relation to them- 
selves, to the city, and to the whole region, we may 
avoid the pitfall. The possibility of ultimately solving 
such a problem is suggested, not only by the success of 
the garden city experiment but by the ever more and more 
perceived necessity of finding a solution. Perhaps this 
may lie in the establishment of an equitable adjustment 
between the legal and economic character of the public 
ownership of land and the legal and economic character 
of the private ownership of land—a desideratum which 
zoning, as at present practised, is utterly incapable of 
accomplishing. 

FREDERICK BiccER. 


IV. Benevolent Autocracies 


IKE MANY another, I suppose, there are moments 
when I long for autocratic and even despotic 
powers. Benevolence is of course the intent with 

which I contemplate their use. Even though the imme- 
diate thing that I propose, in my mind, might seem harsh 
to those upon whom the result would fall, the ultimate 
good I see seems far to transcend any curbing of the 
individualism which has evoked my wish. Recently, pass- 
ing through Lancaster County, in Pennsylvania, where 
man has made the earth to bloom in luxurious and most 
pleasurable profusion, I was disheartened at seeing this 
arable land,—as irreplaceable as other natural resources, 
—being cut up, by acres, to make room for rows of 
those miserable pretentious houses which have no link 
with the land and are an offshoot of our centralized 
industrialism. Yes, I said to my benevolently autocratic 
self, my first act as an autocrat would be to forbid the 
use of arable land for any buildings except for farm 
plant. No exception except by special permission from 
ME. 


The wise intent cannot be questioned by anyone who has 
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watched the decay of the American countryside. Lan- 
caster County is a singular exception to this decay, so 
rich is it in its land wealth, but that is what makes the 
thirty-foot lot seem so terrible a spoilation, even though 
it were not further mutilated by the monstrosities that 
spread like a disease. But without venturing upon a 
reasoned discussion is it not true all the architectural 
knowledge in the world cannot make beauty where the 
end sought is not in itself beautiful, and the purpose in 
destroying arable land is not a beautiful one? It is, 
however, an excellent introduction to the subject of 
regional planning, of which we are to hear a good deal 
in the future. Mr. Purdom’s new book? is, in spite of 
its mame, somewhat of a study in regional planning, 
although it grew primarily, I think, out of the felt need 
for planning the growth of garden cities. These in 
themselves cannot grow beyond a certain population. 
Others should follow as the need arises and the arrange- 
ment and location of these, as well as the problem of 
arresting metropolitan accretions of humans, is why Mr. 
Purdom (long associated with Letchworth and Welwyn 
and the Garden City movement) has seen, as Mr. 
Graham Taylor saw many years ago, the possibilities 
involved in satellite cities. But Mr. Purdom’s book is 
more than its subject indicates, for it is a fairly com- 
prehensive presentation of the growing intelligence that 
all is not well with cities. It rehearses much with which 
students are already familiar, but the layman who takes 
some interest in these things will find a well documented 
volume. The problem is approached as one of setting up 
a benevolent autocracy, albeit the autocrat is to be the 
people themselves who are to take charge of their 
own destiny rather than to hand it over to a benevolent 
despot. And that, in itself, is the nature of all these 
problems. ‘They seem more hopeless in the United 
States, than elsewhere, because the depletion of our 
natural resources has not yet brought us to face situations 
which are already familiar in other lands and which 
slowly have built up a more general consideration for 
the common welfare than anywhere pertains with us. We 
hear on every hand the exhortations of those who would 
save our forests, our oil, our natural gas, our water 
power, our arable land, but they fall upon deaf ears. 
As a nation we simply refuse to believe that we cannot 
beat Nature at her own game, and we proceed with 
our acquisitiveness in our own interest. The conversion 
of our inheritance of wealth into money is our obsession, 
and when the wealth is gone we do not ask what we 
shall do with the money. 

That is the major obstacle that confronts all those 
who would plan our cities, our regions, our nations,— 
for regional planning is more than an extension of traffic 
routes and police systems. It aims to recover the natural 
development of the resources of the region, to suppress 
the useless waste of so much transportation by arranging 
to consume within the region all that the region can 
produce in food, and to effect an interchange of surplus 
industrial products and foods that cannot be grown in 
that particular region, with other regions. Naturally, 


Po Building of Satellite Towns. By C. B. Purdom. London, 
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regional planning would save all arable land for food 
and use all sterile or barren land for building. Could 
anything be more logical? In the special number of the 
Survey Graphic devoted to Regional Planning,? Mr. 
Stuart Chase makes a picture of the ridiculous waste 
involved in our present system,—one that depends upon 
nothing more, that I can see, than the maintenance of 
railway securities, for no private business could ever 
stand the waste involved in the present use of our 
railroads, and it has to be paid for in all that we use. 
In' the same number Mr. Ackerman submits a very keen 
analysis of the vested interest in congestion and why the 
schemes of the planners, unless they fall in with that 
interest, as viewed pecuniarily, by those who own our 
cities, go astray. The other articles by Messrs. Mum- 
ford, MacKaye, Wright, Stein and Hart, go to make 
an excellent presentation of the case for that form of 
benevolent autocracy that will arise only when the com- 
mon needs and welfare are put above individualistic 
rights to mulct the nation of its natural resource inherit- 
ance. If there are those who greatly fear that this 
form of benevolence will not be evoked until the last 
dollar has been wrung from the earth-stored wealth of 
the United States, they must not be blamed. It seems 
to be.so written in history. 

The report of the Regional Planning Commission of 
the State of New York® is yet another plea, only it 
looks to the State as the benevolent autocrat who might 
make decent houses possible by lending money at low 
rates of interest. It is one of the best documents of 
its kind ever put out in this country and there are few 
better ones anywhere, for Governments do not generally 
tell the truth so fearlessly and others are not liked if 
they do. But it is quite plain, nevertheless, that most 
of the people in New York State are without an income 
that will permit a decent house. Many have known this 
for a long time. The State now says so. What are the 
reasons? ‘The report is not so clear on this point. Very 
likely it contains as large a dose of truth as is permis- 
sible at one time. But it does reveal the fact that 
interest on money is one large factor—a much larger 
factor than the pickings of the high-waged, short-houred 
workmen. Somewhere between 10 and 12 per cent is 
probably the rate paid on most housing, and the report 
suggests that if the rate were cut to 3, on money 
borrowed from the State, rents could be greatly reduced. 
But why should the State of New York pay or charge 
any interest for the use of its own credit? And if 
interest were reduced, or wiped out, would houses be 
“2 The Survey Graphic. April, 1925. 


% Report Regional Planning Commission, New York State, Legis- 
lative Document 91. 1925. 


any cheaper? Not a bit. The whole history of state 
loans for housing shows this. Governments that formerly 
did these things are now granting direct subsidies. Why? 
Generally, I think, because the whole credit structure 
upon which our theory of finance and currency rests 
cannot be undermined in that way. To maintain it a cer- 
tain amount of rent, interest and dividends has to be 
paid, and this leads naturally to money control, price 
control, and a general sabotage all round lest there be 
more of any commodity than can be sold at the price 
necessary to keep the credit structure intact. Com- 
monly, men are blamed for these things, but the most 
benevolently intentioned minds could not manage that 
particular scheme of things in a better way. We need a 
better scheme, if one can be found. 


Finally we touch upon the Report of the Committee 
on Community Planning at the last Convention of the 
Institute. It is interesting in more ways than one; it 
is a document that will take its place in architectural 
history. Its especial interest to architects derives from 
the effort the Committee has made to locate the archi- 
tect properly in his milieu; to explain the relationships 
that annoy him but leave him cold as to their origin 
or their import. But the report, if it does not carry a 
special plea for benevolent autocracies, at least supports 
the supplications of others. It adds a note of grim 
humor to the American scene and I have heard many 
architects comment upon it as the best document ever 
issued by the American Institute of Architects. 


The report is in two parts, the first being the state- 
ment presented at the Convention of 1924, and the second 
being this year’s report. Fortunately the two were 
combined for their greater usefulness to delegates, and 
they may now be had upon application to the Executive 
Secretary. The report of last year will be found in the 
Proceedings of 1924. I do not know whether it is the 


intention to reprint both reports in the Proceedings 
of 1925. 


So much for benevolent autocracies. Not those in 
which power accrues to an individual or some political 
party, but those where economic control is vested, more 
by tradition and affection than by rigid organization, in 
regions great and regions small, where natural resources 
are conserved and used for giving pleasure and beauty 
rather than gobbled by the greedy who loudly proclaim 
the glory of a democracy. When, as a people, we have 
reached such a state of mind, we shall begin to see the 
first real fruits of land planning. For all planning 
begins with that resource. What we need to understand 
is the whole nature of it as apart from the mere erection 


of buildings. C. H. W. 
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The First—1867 


ENTLEMEN of the Institute:+ It can only be 
with feelings of the liveliest gratification that we 
have one and all listened to the sketch of the rise 

and progress of this society, as we have yesterday heard 
it from the honored President of our body. Compared 
with the past—compared with the state of things which 
many of us have abundant cause to recollect—we, of the 
present day, may feel that we are living in a fortunate 
time for architecture. The dark, dismal, ignorant days 
through which the pioneers of our profession were 
obliged to struggle, and which lasted nearly through the 
first half of the present century, have now almost entirely 
passed away, and in looking back over the period which 
has intervened, so great has been the improvement, so 
radical the change in the status of our profession, that 
we can scarcely credit the vastness of the work accom- 
plished. At all events, in view of it, we can wish to use 
no other terms than those of almost unalloyed gratifi- 
cation. 

It has seemed to me that the present occasion offers a 
fitting opportunity for some extended observations on the 
relations of our profession to the public, their employers. 
It is beyond question that a large share of the increased 
weight of position which our profession now enjoys—an 
immense advance, believe me, upon the period when an 
architect was looked upon as a sort of supernumerary 
carpenter given to making out figures, perhaps for his 
own amusement—is due to the stand so ably and fear- 
lessly taken, on several public occasions, by the members 
of this society. How to elevate the standard and 
strengthen still further the influence of the architectural 
profession as a body—one too bound by common interests 
and actuated by common motives—is a matter which 
ought to be very near the hearts of all of us who propose 
to pass our lives in this peculiar service. Upon whatever 
other points we may disagree—and I suppose that there 
will always be almost as many sects in architecture as 
there are in theology, and that disputes will always be 
as lively and interminable in the one case as in the other 
—upon this matter which I have selected to address you 
upon, I think we must all, without exception, find our- 
selves standing upon one common ground. We may have 
different tastes, but I am sure that we can have but one 
common interest: to rescue the real and substantial work 
of the profession from the hands of superficial and 
incompetent bunglers, and to teach the general public that 
there is a controlling body of educated and intelligent 
men in the profession, able to give a reason for the faith 
that is in them, competent to speak with a prevailing 
weight of good sense upon questions which affect the 
architectural well-being of the community, and expecting 
to be recognized and trusted accordingly. 

; How to bring ourselves into this relation to the public 
is a question which, you will agree with me, is much more 
easily asked than satisfactorily answered. It is easier 
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for us of the profession, knowing as we do the general 
course of our professional difficulties, than for persons 
in general, to understand how intricate and delicate is 
the state of facts with which we too often find ourselves 
compelled to deal. I have sometimes thought that what 
D'Israeli says of a great general was almost equally true 
of a thoroughly trained and qualified architect, that he 
should be a “man at once great in the greatest, and small 
in the smallest of things,” or, as Goldsmith remarks in 
his Natural History in speaking of the trunk of the 
elephant, “that it is able to rend an oak or to pick up a 
pin with equal facility.” The profession of architecture, 
unfortunately, perhaps, embraces three entirely distinct 
and diverse qualifications: it is a union, first, of a mechan- 
ical trade, or rather of a full knowledge of the proprie- 
ties of several of them; second, of a mercantile business 
or agency, having very direct and responsible fiduciary 
relations with the funds of the employer; and third, of a 
fine art—in fact, of what Coleridge well calls “the finest 
of the fine arts” and the most difficult of them all. Now, 
as we well know, it often happens that proficiency in 
the two former qualifications gives to some men a 
standing and a name in the business of the profession, to 
which they would not have the shadow of a claim if tried 
by the third and most important of all. If this spurious 
prestige is further strengthened by the chance to use, in 
one or two prominent situations, from three to four 
times the quantity of materials in a building which a 
sound construction would warrant, or a decent regard for 
economy would excuse, there is then scarcely any assign- 
able limit to the popular renown of such an achievement 
and of its astute author. From these and kindred con- 
siderations, it is not difficult to understand how it results 
that the architects who evince the best talent at getting 
commissions are not always the best fitted to do them 
after they have been secured. In fact, I have sometimes 
been asked, by some of the more thoughtful class of 
amateurs, whether popular success and general employ- 
ment in our profession did not seem to follow almost 
in precise inverse ratio to the degree of merit in the 
recipient. . . . 

Perhaps a fair illustration of the position of the 
architect, in relation to his employers, may be had by a 
comparison of it with that of the legal advocate. The 
lawyer, in conducting the management of a case, is 
compelled to take the facts as he finds them, and to do 
the best he can with the argument, under their admitted 
or proved relations. Could he have the power to make 
his own facts in every case just as he would like to have 
them, it would scarcely be granting him an easier task 
than what some architects appear to expect is going 
always to fall to their lot. The requirements of locality 
and convenience are one part of the facts of one class 
of cases which may often, it is true, admit of some 
ingenious modification at the hands of the architect, and 
perhaps greatly to the benefit of all concerned. But there 
is a second and often a harder class of facts to contend 
with, and this is the tastes, the wishes, often the fixed 
and unalterable resolutions of the employer; and just 
how to keep the line between what we know to be right 
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and what he declares to be admissible, how—in the lan- 
guage of the compilers of the Book of Common Prayer— 
“to keep the mean between too much readiness in accept- 
ing and too much stiffness in refusing,” this is the true 
crux, the veritable pons asinorum, which, when I confess 
myself to this day, and after three and twenty years of 
active practice, to be often sorely puzzled to cross with 
dignity, I know that I shall be by no means alone in the 
feeling in this assembly. 

How shall we play then to those that will not hear? 
How pipe to those who neither know nor care how to 
dance to our genteelest tunes? It is but weary work for 
us to go on telling people that they know nothing of 
architecture, and in the same breath expect them and 
call upon them to encourage it. We might as well ex- 
pect a deaf person to spend his money in patronizing 
concerts of music, or look for a blind party to fill his 
house with pictures and to set up for a superior judge 
of colors. “Unless there are minds,” says Mr. Leeds, 
“capable of appreciating them, the immortal designs of 
Raffaelle are little more than so much old canvas or 
paper—the sublime sculptures of the Parthenon, than so 
many defaced and battered stones. Without some con- 
genial minds, some kindred faculties in those around him, 
the artist, let his particular calling be what it may, is 
forced to breathe in a withering atmosphere. His genius 
may bud, but it will be only to be blighted, and however 
fair may be the creations of his fancy, though they may be 
in themselves a paradise of art, yet it will be one of 
which irrational animals only are the spectators.” 

Candidly then, gentlemen, it is to the position taken 
by this Institute, and to the wise and beneficent measures 
inaugurated and urged on the general community by our 
own body, that I look mainly for the future improved 
position of the profession, and for the gradual education 
of the public taste in all that relates to our complicated 
and fascinating art. I may say now what I have never 
lost an opportunity of saying both in private and public, 
that I consider it a great privilege—the greatest privilege 
in fact that can belong to the professional architect—to 
become a member of this body, and thus to be permitted 
to aid individually as well as collectively, in the great 
work which we have to do. The harvest is bounteous 
before us, but this Institute is a machine which possesses 
a reaping power, in my opinion, abundantly adequate to 
the work. Presenting a uniform and united front to the 
public, I see no limit to the influence and authority of 
this body in regard to all that concerns the relations 
between them and their employers. Let us be heard from 
on all occasions of public interest. Let us seek every 
opportunity to enter the arena on all questions that arise, 
or that can be made to arise, touching the interest and 
the advancement of our art. Let the Institute be pro- 
lemical, missionary and aggressive. Let her be on the 
alert to grasp every instrument and to echo every cry. 
I would have every man, woman and child in the country 
made to know that there is such a body as the Institute, 
much as they know that there is a Court of Appeals, and 
my word for it, it will not be many years before our 
decisions will carry nearly the same weight with them 
in all architectural matters as the decisions of that Court 
do in purely legal affairs. Nobody knows enough to con- 


tradict us on our own ground, if we are only united, nor 
could they find a leg to stand on in the way of argument, 
if they did. Herein lies the true secret of our strength. 
Let us be wise enough to be willing to use it. Reasoning 
only from what has been accomplished in the past—just 
as statisticians do of the growth of a city—it is easy to 
predict that ten years more will enable the increased 
influence of this society to exert a preponderating weight 
of authority upon every one of the subjects which now 
arise to vex our equanimity, and to harass our pro- 
fessional peace. 

In this point of view I think we should all feel spe- 
cially solicitous to secure the active codperation of all 
the reputable members of the profession in all our Amer- 
ican cities. Let us smooth the way as much as possible 
to a cordial and complete union throughout the country. 
Let us urge all who have the advancement and standing 
of the profession at heart to work heartily together to 
this end, without vanity or without jealousy, here or 
anywhere. If there are any objections, let them be met 
and toned down; if there are any misconceptions, let them 
be fraternally argued and explained away. And with this 
complete accord of feeling and practice, with this una- 
nimity of aim of the whole profession, believe me, that 
many-headed antagonist—the public—will make haste to 
give up the unequal contest, when he finds a compacted 
band of trained marksmen pointing straight at his posi- 
tions from every quarter of the compass. 

It remains for me, gentlemen, to say a few words 
regarding that natural enemy of our profession, that 
bane of all taste, that nemesis of common honesty, and 
wet blanket of all true art, the so-called “practical archi- 
tect.” We all of us know and have had occasion to run 
against the men of this class. They are generally, I 
believe, men who have failed in business as builders, or as 
real estate speculators, and who have taken up architec- 
ture as a dernier resort, or as being perhaps a trifle more 
genteel than their former business. These men style 
themselves, par excellence, practical architects, and conse- 
quently as this is said to be a practical age, a practical 
people, et cetera, these men often do the larger share of 
the really important business of the profession. 

These men work for any price rather than lose a job. 
But woe to the unfortunate client who employs them to 
“draft a plan” for him without stipulating beforehand 
the price, and the amount and quantity of work to be 
done. 

On all such practitioners as these—and who among us 
does not know them, gentlemen, to his cost—let our cor- 
rect and high-toned society set the brand of its inef- 
faceable contempt. The “practical architect” is a quack, 
and gains success as quacks gain success. His ways are 
their ways. He professes to accomplish everything better, 
quicker and cheaper than anybody else, but, of course, he 
does exactly the reverse. So alert, unscrupulous and 
dangerous an enemy is he, however, that I fear his in- 
fluence is the last of those things that make against our 
peace, that will ever be successfully met and overthrown 
by any efforts of ours. But whenever and wherever we 
meet him let us at least scorn to give him any quarter. 

I hope that these observations, upon the present state 
of the profession, gentlemen of the Institute, will be 
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received with as much frankness as they are given. They 
are, indeed, but individual utterances, but I trust there 
is nothing advanced in them which the majority of you 
will not be willing to endorse and approve. Whenever 
the fine arts exert a really profitable influence, they act, 
I think, by increasing those sources of reasonable pleasure 
by which the mind is neither degraded nor enfeebled, nor 
depraved. That a love for them, and for architecture in 
particular, may be made to produce a most beneficial effect 
on the public mind, cannot, I think, be doubted, for there 
can be no greater source of good to the whole community 
than the multiplication of such refined gratifications. But 
when the fine arts are allowed, in any manner, to become 
the subjects of contention, then the office which they 
should possess is frittered away, counteracted and lost. 
The brightest productions of art—the works even of 
Phidias, or of Raphael—would become valueless, almost 
despicable even, did they tend to increase the causes of 
difference between those who ought to work together for 
the general advancement of the good of mankind. We 
are already, as a community, furnished with too many 
causes of opposition, arising out of more gross and ma- 
terial matters—but, at all events (to use the words of 
the late Lord Elgin), “Let us avoid imitating children, 
let us not quarrel also about our pleasure, our play- 
things and our toys.” Let us agree in using those means 
which make for our common good, with taste, with tact, 
with moderation and with sense—that 


“Good sense, which only is the gift of heaven, 
And though no science, fairly worth the seven.” 


The One Hundred and Fifty-eighth Conven- 
tion—2025 


HE YEAR 2025 will be long remembered by mem- 

bers of the World-State Institute of Architects, for 

the 158th Convention which has just closed at New 
York City. It will be long recalled also by those who 
were unable to attend, but who watched the proceedings 
and heard the speeches over their super-heterodyne visa- 
radios, in all parts of the ultra-civilized world. It is 
for the remaining members of the profession, therefore, 
that these brief notes are written, summarizing the prin- 
cipal events of the Convention Week, pursuant to a hope 
expressed by the Committee on Prapaganda that attend- 
ance next year will be at least 99.44%. The 159th Con- 
vention will be held in 2026 in the new hyper-city of 
Atlantica, Azores. 


New York City was chosen for the recent ceremonies 
because it was in this ancient metropolis that the 58th 
Convention of our ancestral body, the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, was held just one hundred years ago. 
The Centennial was celebrated this year on the seventy- 
third floor of the Super-Power Building in the Borough 
of the Battery, the reclaimed land in New York Harbor 
lying between Battery Park and Staten Island. The 
terraced set-backs of this monumental structure in the 
so-called Hugh-Ferrissian Style afforded excellent land- 


ing platforms for the Royce Helicopters of many of the 
members. 


Forty-three affluent members and delegates were com- 
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fortably seated in the reclining chairs of the Assembly 
Hall on Monday evening, 20 April, to hear the address 
given by President Pythias Pugin, of the firm of Vinci 
& Angelo, Architects-Laureate to the World-State. Mr. 
Pugin’s address is given in full in the report of the Press 
Committee, unless they have deemed it wiser to omit cer- 
tain portions which followed the Prohibition Memorial 
Service. Even in this enlightened age some may regret 
the passing of this 20th Century American institution 
with its attendant surreptitious conviviality, so no sum- 
mary will be made of any of the post-libatious remarks. 


Fifteen short and snappy reports were made by Chapter 
delegates from the member nations, telling of the progress 
of world-architecture during the past year. Particular 
interest was shown in the influence upon building of the 
recent anti-gravity processes which have now entirely 
eliminated the use of sky-hooks, as well as the growing 
tendency of architects to make use of the time-coérdi- 
nate in planning four-dimensional structures. Since the 
dawn of the twenty-first century only a very small pro- 
portion of buildings have foundations resting directly on 
the ground, most of them being equipped with the anti- 
gravity system allowing the entire structure to be well 
above the earth’s surface. This is particularly true in the 
large cities, most of which have local ordinances for- 
bidding the first floor to be less than twenty feet above 
the ground. 


At 10:00 o’clock, the first evening, after the usual 
round of refreshments between addresses, visa-radio pro- 
jections were shown on the platinum screen, of buildings 
in process of construction in all parts of the world ex- 
cept Russia, where unfortunately the Soviet style of 
architecture is still in vogue. The greatest enthusiasm 
was shown during the television of Sir Inigo Gibbs’ lino- 
steel pantograph in London, which was tracing out the 
frame of the new Avion Terminal Building on a bank of 
fog. Well-fed draftsmen were seen loading rolls of 
blueprints into one end of the pantograph while at the 
other end a continuous stream of structural steel mem- 
bers poured from the mouth of a condensed forge, fully 
fabricated and ready for erection by the noiseless rivetting 
machines. 


On Tuesday, the 21st, a special meeting was held by the 
Biological Committee of the Institute to discuss the effects 
of recent biological progress upon contemporary archi- 
tecture. It will be recalled that this committee was first 
organized in 1987 when the Twentieth Century dis- 
coveries of Einstein, Luther Burbank and Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger were combined by Claudius Bramante in the evolu- 
tion of two-dimensional men and women. These sub- 
men, as they were called (or sub-way-men, as later nick- 
named), possessed all the mental equipment of the aver- 
age human being of that time without the handicap of a 
third, dimension, or thickness. Though a trifle one-sided 
compared with the men of today, their intellects were 
very sharp and keen, and their bodies were particularly 
well adapted to the city life of the period. The Biological 
Committee soon solved all problems relating to housing 
and traffic conditions through limiting by legislation the 
physical dimensionality of the working classes, and 
through the erection of No-Room apartments and No- 


Family houses. All this, however, is ancient history to 
World-State Institute members . . . ‘ 

The Biological Committee’s report to the 158th Con- 
vention told of the dangers arising through the growing 
tendency of sub-men to develop a third dimension as soon 
as they became financially independent. Statistics showed 
that the thickness of sub-men increased in direct propor- 
tion to their monetary resources. As a result their 
dwellings (appropriately called “flats”), were no longer 
able to hold them, and there was danger of the old 
housing problem again cropping up. The Institute com- 
mended the committee on its work and passed a resolu- 
tion appropriating $12.50 to cover its expenses for further 
research in the coming year. 

The night of the 22nd the entire Convention was taken 
on aerobus rides over Manhattan Island. Forty-three 
aero-busses were used, seating one thousand each, while 
a member of the New York Chapter was assigned to 
each bus to give a short, modest talk about the buildings 
that were passed over, under-estimating and depreciat- 
ing the main features of each, with true New York 
humility. The greatest enthusiasm was shown for the 
new American Refrigerator Building with its thousand- 
foot black basalt shaft inlaid in twenty-dollar gold pieces. 
The synthetic crystal water-tank on the roof was illu- 
minated for the occasion by mercury vapor tubes giving 
a weird and wistful glow to the surrounding air, sug- 
gestive of automatic refrigeration. 

On 23 April the Ancient Committee on Ethics, compris- 
ing also the Committee on Competitions, which ceased to 
function after the Institute had voted that all competi- 
tions were unethical, read to the Convention a new list of 
seven hundred regulations outlining the functions of the 
architect. After hearing this report a few of the dele- 
gates silently walked to the edge of the Super-Power 
Building roof and stepped off, doubtless feeling that this 
was the only move open to them if they would still 
maintain the dignity of the profession. Obituaries and 
eulogies are now being prepared by their successors and 
junior partners. 

The evening of this day was devoted to private din- 
ners and entertainments, no Convention business being 
scheduled. A social gathering was held, however, at the 
Architectural League, where there was an informal ex- 
hibition of work by the mothers, sisters, aunts, wives, and 


HE Exposition of Architecture and the Allied Arts, 

at the 58th Convention of the Institute under the 

auspices of the Architectural League, in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, is the more extended 
subject of this altogether inadequate review. In the 
aspiring and imaginative days of my childhood, which 
days, with all their vain and unfulfilled desires, seem not 
yet to be altogether of the past, I rested ill content to 
play the single part; to be but one cog, however signifi- 
cant or insignificant, in the great machine of self-expres- 
sion which was thundering on about me. I wanted—and 
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private secretaries of Institute architects. The Exhibi- 
tion Hall of the new League Building which towers above 
the little Fisk Building on 57th Street was exquisitely 
laid out with displays of needle-work, batiks, book-plates, 
and carved chess-men and Mah-Jong tiles, showing the 
diversity of talents surrounding the architects in their 
home life. 

Oni the evening of the 24th a Theatre Party was held 
at the Ziegfield Colosseum. Serious attention 
was given to the forms, motives, and details of that par- 
ticular type of art for which Prof. Ziegfield is so justly 
famous, but no report has yet been made by the Com- 
mittee on American Glorification, regarding the reactions 
of the visitors. 

On Saturday, the 25th, an excursion was organized by 
the World-State Architects Small Residence Bureau, 
Incorporated, to the model City of Content, where ten 
thousand complete six-room houses have been erected 
and given away free in the past year, to deserving vic- 
tims of land-sharks. Special interest was shown in the 
Borough of Lilliputia, where a complete colony of Robot 
draftsmen has been bred and housed in dwellings not 
exceeding 375 cubic feet content, erected at the sur- 
prisingly low cost of 6% cents per cubic feet. 

The 158th Convention closed at the end of the week, 
at the Exposition Hall of the Metropolitan Central 
Palace, where there was an exhibition of the more im- 
portant work of 6,900 of the member architects. Ambu- 
lances were lined up at the door to carry off visiting 
delegates who became exhausted while wandering through 
the halls looking for their own work. Some also there 
were who were attended to by the Institute physician 
after the unfortunate incident with a member of the 
public who found his way in and was thought to be a 
Prospective Client. On the whole, however, the com- 
bined Convention-Exposition was a great success and it 
is figured that at least seven laymen who never heard 
of architecture have now been completely educated by 
the Press Committee. 


The offices of member architects re-opened on Monday, 
the 27th, and it is hoped that all will have enough work 
in the coming year to meet expenses at the coming con- 
vention next year at Atlantica. 


Geratp Lynton KAurMaAN. 


I assume that I was not unique in this attitude toward 
life—I wanted to, be the machine, the engineer, the train 
it pulled, as well as the builder and director of the 
system. I would have “joined the circus” only I could 
not have remained content to do but one or two things. 
I wanted at one and the same time to be the clown with 
all his freedom of speech and action; the ground and 
lofty tumbler; the thrower of somersaults from the bat- 
teau board; the graceful and astounding leaper from 
swinging trapeze to trapeze; the daring bare-back somer- 
sault rider. I wanted to be, what no man ever was nor 
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ever can be—and make the thing interesting to other 
than himself—the whole show. I would have “gone on 
the stage” but I would have been ill content to play fewer 
than all the important parts. I would have loved to play 
the “fool” but I wanted the part to synchronize, not in- 
terfere, with my playing of Hamlet, Juliet, Romeo, Marc 
Antony, Brutus, Iago, Desdemona, King Richard, Viola 
and Imogen. 

And, now, while to others is assigned the delectable 
task of writing up the whole show, I am asked to play 
a humble part in making comment upon the Exposition, 
which, to my mind, although no mean or secondary com- 
position rendered by one of the many jazz orchestras that 
played not always in perfect rhythm or unison, furnished 
the symphonic background of the 58th Convention of the 
Institute. 

But let us veil in our minds, in so far as is possible, the 
grand ensemble, and concentrate on one specific “turn,” 
the Exposition, which, however, is spiritually and phy- 
sically symbolic of the whole. The striking note of the 
whole affair is in the accomplishment, the deed; above all 
is evinced the spirit to dare and the will to do. It was 
no slight undertaking to gather together the objects 
which filled the space of four wide floors and install them 
in orderly and harmonious arrangement—the project was 
daring in its conception and esthetically compelling in its 
accomplishment. In no niggardly nor faltering spirit 
did the manufacturers and producers of building mate- 
rials and processes represented in the Exposition install 
their wares in well arranged and attractive units. 


Accompanying my feeling of satisfaction in the accom- 
plishment and the sense of underlying power my mind— 
and, again, I cannot be unique in this—was oppressed 
with the sense of wasted effort—of effort which could 
not be spiritually commensurate with the material expen- 
diture. The germinating period is all too short for the 
production of a plant which shall bear a perfect and 
lasting fruit. The seed to germinate must be sowed 
in the heart of the public, and the short space of two 
weeks is altogether inadequate even in a great center 
of congested population to permit of a very fruitful 
study and contemplation on the part of the public. 
Therefore, if the seed is to be sown, if this valuable and 
well presented exhibition of the allied arts is to have its 
due effect in the locality of its scene and farther afield, 
it must be through the medium of the architects assembled 
from many regions within the widespread borders of the 
United States, as well as from abroad. These exhibits 
were installed primarily to assist the architects and, sec- 
ondly, to interest and instruct the public. 

The architectural exhibition or portion of the so- 
called Exposition consisted of three parts: The regional 
display of work from the membership of the Institute, 
on the second floor; the display emanating from the 
Architectural League of New York, on the first floor, 
and the products of the activities of the Small House 
Service Bureau on the third and fourth floors. Inter- 
spersed with the latter were school exhibits from various 
sources. The vastness of the extent makes detailed de- 
scription impracticable. It was the size—sheer bulk— 
the expression of power and weight that impressed the 
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beholder (one at least), rather than the outstanding 
brilliancy of any individual conception or creation. Of 
creation in the sense of originality of conception very little 
was in evidence—and that only in one or two of the 
domestic and in one or two of the foreign exhibits shown 
by the League. 


It was stated at the opening exercises of the exhibi- 
tion that within a comparatively short space of time one 
could make in the galleries an architectural tour of the 
country from Maine to California. Indeed, Maine was 
not the eastern limit; England, Sweden, Germany, and 
little Finland—little in area, big in spirit—sent con- 
tributions and opened up inviting vistas. More of origi- 
nality in conception and of freedom of spirit; more of 
inventiveness in the use of materials and application of 
methods, more of all this was evidenced in the showing 
from beyond the North Sea, than was indicated any- 
where along or all along the route from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Some of the foreign stuff was not good—in our 
eyes not at all good; but it was interesting. Much of 
the American stuff was good—in our eyes very good; 
but it was monotonous and uninteresting to a degree— 
except, perhaps, to the individual authors. Our architec- 
tural press, our schools, our photograph makers and 
mongers, seemingly have our profession by the throat. 
True, local tradition was represented here and there; the 
rambling stone homes of Pennsylvania; the Spanish walls 
and clumsy roofs of California; the trim, spic and 
span, eminently respectable and altogether characterless 
Georgian of New England; the miscalled prairie style 
of the Middle West; examples of these there were in a 
sufficiency. Scholastic buildings there were in profusion 
and Gothic churches, all or mostly all culled in initiative 
from English plates of the Middle Ages, none with the 
freshness and charm of the modern Englishman’s inter- 
pretation and translation, into present day terms of his 
own past. And there was apparent a recrudescence of 
Romanesque forms to cover up the inability of the de- 
signer to produce new and altogether appropriate ones 
to suit the present need—for need there is. And the 
Roman, and the Classic! All this seen all the way from 
Maine to California in an almost inexhaustible supply. 


That is a drawback of a large exhibition; it must 
necessarily be representative of the mediocre. And there 
is another drawback to an architectural exhibition large 
or small; the photographs and renderings of a worthy 
building do not do justice to the building in reality. I had 
a chance to see, within a few hours after viewing their 
restless and distorted counterfeit resentments, a few of 
the originals and found their masses to merge softly 
and graciously into the whole. Fortunately it does not 
harm a building to photograph it, as it might to storm 
it with shell, but unless the building is commonplace the 
photograph can convey but a very inadequate impression 
of it. 

But it was a big show and must have impressed mul- 
titudes,—yet even at that comparatively too few who 
beheld it with the power which is exercised and can be 
more fully exercised by the profession in building up 
the material interests of our land. I do not wish to 
imply that the spiritual interests have been overlooked or 





have intentionally been minimized by the profession, but 
the vital spirit is an evanescent sort of sprite and can 
easily be lost to sight in so huge a display of mechanical 
and physical power. 

We must not forget the part played by the represen- 
tatives of the arts and trades who made the Exposition 
(not the architectural exhibition) possible. Their booths 
and spaces were well arranged and were stored with 
interesting material. To know all there was to be known 


Sargent and the 


First Tout 
Craftsman, would ye win the battle? 


CRAFTSMAN 
Marry, sir, but what’s the battle? 


Seconp Tout 


Oh, the ringing, roaring battle! 

Aye, the screaming, scrawling battle! 

And the screeching, scrambling battle,— 
Hiring touts and buying tattle, 

Selling birthrights for a rattle, 

Winning goods, and e’en a chattel. 
What's good work without loud prattle? 


CRAFTSMAN 


Get ye back to feed thy cattle. 
’Tis my idea my work’s my battle. 


HEN John Singer Sargent reached London in 
Wie: he must have possessed a remarkable phil- 

osophy for a man of one and thirty. He had left 
the studio of Carolus Duran and was already on the 
road that soon was to know him as the master rather 
than the student. Yet his early work was thought to 
be scandalous. It was denounced and condemned. And 
if ever an artist were tempted to emulate Whistler, whose 
babble, skillfully set going, played so important a part in 
making fools of his critics, Sargent must have known that 
temptation. Perhaps, as has already been suggested by 
others, it was the spectacle of Whistler publicly at bay 
that determined Sargent to a great and dignified silence. 
Of publicity, as we now know the hawking and peddling 
of our day, he would have none, and to that course he 
held his whole life through. 

Let it not be thought that he was afraid. He met the 
old tradition of portrait painting with a vigor that swept 
all before it. The prettinesses of Gainsborough and 
Rommey went down like ninepins. For over a genera- 
tion he commanded the great popular interest at the 
Royal Academy. His work stood forth without the props 
of paper and ink. Already they were being invoked, for 
the new era of publicity was at hand. The entrance of 
American money and English commerce into London 
society, together with the startlingly liberal propensities 
of Edward, Prince of Wales, were breaking the crust of 
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from these sources would be to be liberally educated 
in the building arts. I have carried away a powerful 
and pleasant impression of the Show. That is not the 
only impression I carried away of my visit to the Con- 
vention. I sat upon a fairly freshly painted bench on the 
boat ride about the harbor. One forms such deep attach- 
ments in such strange places, especially in New York. 


Irvine K. Ponp. 


Great Tradition 


the metropolitan sector of British reticence. Gentle 
splashes of limelight came to be endured without blush 
or cry. Small doses of it, artfully contrived and admin- 
istered, were perceived to be an excellent means of mak- 
ing greatness seem to be apparent where it really was 
not. The press agents sniffed a new source of revenue, 
and their prying mongering began not to be resented. 
The first timid venturings of men into the glare shed by 
paper and ink turned inevitably into the insatiate and 
nauseous hunger that now cares little for the doing 
and all for the telling. 

But Sargent was, so far as I know, never known to 
make a speech. He was never interviewed. Very rarely 
was he photographed and few indeed were they who 
knew his face and figure. He might have been president 
of the Royal Academy whenever he liked, yet he never 
was. Imagine the ecstasy of some pushing Art Society 
if it could have claimed him as Chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Publicity, charged with the specious form of 
low pressure salesmanship known ‘as “educating the 
public.” But he was never heard of in any rdéle save that 
of the painter. He never touted his art over the radio, 
or advised young men how to mix colors, or buy canvas, 
nor did he write essays to prove that painting was not a 
business but an art. He never sponsored a Portrait 
Service Society or ran with the rabble that would have 
shouted “Own Your Own Portrait.” He is known, 
truth to tell, only by his works. Mrs. Meynell’s little 
biography was for the few and not the many and is 
scarcely known. 

He painted greatly and without fear or favor. He 
chose his own methods and recorded his impressions of 
his sitters whether they liked it or not. He worked at 
great speed, when he was ready. His energy was as 
beautifully concentrated as is that of the athlete at the 
moment he clears the bar that no other has ever topped. 
He had fire and impetuosity, and if he lacked certain 
qualities that we know in Rembrandt and Hals, I, for 
one, cannot stand before the Wertheimer portraits with- 
out becoming aware of a sure and certain greatness that 
was his. They say that the painting of Mrs. Wertheimer 
is best, but I confess to a joy in regarding the portrait of 
her husband that the other does not give. I shall not 
here repeat myself, for I have written of these portraits 
in these columns already, but there seems to flash forth 
a spark in the painting of Asher Wertheimer by John 
Sargent that could only be struck when the hammer of 






















































































































































































LONDON LETTER 


new West fell on the anvil of the old East. Two kinds 
of greatness came thus together for the first time, and 
the record of that moment is something that transcends 
the outward and visible artistry of the painting. 

But during all the years of his greatness, when he re- 
fused more commissions than most artists ever know, 
he held to his privacy. He kept inviolate the sanctum 
of his life and refused to prostitute it for the purpose of 
gain of any kind. In peace and quietness he went his 
way, minded his own business, and painted pictures. Not 
one human in a million knew where he was born, or 
lived, or how he looked, or what he thought, or that he 
kept his American nationality, even though he was born 
in Florence. Never was he caught by the inkpots and 
presses that serve their daily mess of pottage to the 
mob,—the eager, groping mob that sometimes seems as 
though it never knew a birthright worth the selling. 


He could not be snared, or lured, or tempted from the 
great tradition that he held to be without price and which 
he defended without fuss, or noise, or hired touts. He 
painted portraits, traveled far and wide, used his eyes 
much and his tongue but little. He kept his life to him- 
self and undoubtedly gave more inspiration to young 
artists than could have been given by felling acres of 
forests and tapping oceans of ink, and the battle he won 
is now told in the portraits he painted, although his 
watercolors would proclaim him great were all his other 
work to perish. He renewed the faith, for those who 
still feel that good work is not only both a great lesson 
and its own compensation, but a message so great that it 
will ultimately outshine all the spurious and specious 
pleadings of those who seek to supplant competency by 
touting. For the moral is, after all, that Sargent really 
could paint! G. ae. We 


London Letter 


two great exhibitions, the one International, on 

the banks of the Seine in Paris, and the other a 
revised and remodelled Wembley, this year as last a 
British Empire show, but improved by the lessons and 
experience of 1924. 

London is naturally not a little interested and in- 
trigued by the British exhibit in Paris, and a good deal 
of discussion is already rife as to the architecture of the 
Pavilion and the quality of the British craftsmanship 
which will be in competition with that of countries, 
which, quite frankly, have progressed further than Great 
Britain along the lines of really modern art. The Brit- 
ish Pavilion is one of the largest of the foreign buildings. 
It is essentially modern, depending on form and color 
rather than on direct stylistic inspiration; it is a work 
which has called down the reprobation of the tradition- 
alist school, and which puzzles the journalists in search 
of a label. But whatever opinion may be formed of the 
Pavilion and the exhibits it contains, the determination 
of Great Britain to be fully and worthily represented 
cannot be doubted. 

The big effort fostered by the London Department of 
Overseas Trade emphasizes the regret universal amongst 
London architects that the United States is not repre- 
sented in Paris. At the head of the Pont Alexandre III 
stand the Pavilions of France’s four great allies, Great 
Britain, Belgium, Italy and Japan. That America should 
be absent from this peaceful struggle of art and industry 
is to us in England incomprehensible and, one cannot but 
feel, a mistake of policy if not of something more. 

Considerable surprise has arisen as a result of the 
award of the Jury of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for the medal to be awarded for the best street 
frontage to a London building erected in 1924 within a 
four mile radius of Charing Cross. The award has 
gone to a pleasant Georgian house erected in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields by Messrs. Greenaway & Newberry for the 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents’ Institute. It is a simple 


A T THE time of writing there have been opened 


and dignified white front relieved by Florentine green 
shutters; but as an example of architectural achievement 
it cannot be ranked with Sir John Burnet’s Adelaide 
House or Sir Edwin Lutyens’ Britannic House previously 
referred to in these Letters. The award is made by a 
Jury which visits and judges every building which is 
nominated by any member of the R.I.B.A., even if for 
any building there is only one single nomination. We 
believe that approximately 40% of the nominations sent 
in were for the Lutyens’ building, but the Jury rendered 
its award according to its convictions—which we cannot 
believe were in this case representative of the feelings of 
the profession. 


The younger school of architects are at last beginning 
to reap a certain measure of success in open competition. 
The great new buildings of the Holt Steamship Line in 
Liverpool, the new Concert Hall at Bournemouth, the 
Guards’ Memorial in Whitehall, the British Pavilion in 
Paris and a large number of smaller competitions have 
been carried off by men well on the sunny side of forty, 
and all these buildings show a distinct modern tendency 
in design. The two most recent awards announced are 
those of the Imperial War Memorials at Soissons and 
Cambrai, both attained by young architects, all of whom 
incidentally have been teachers at the London Architec- 
tural Association Schools. These successes are a re- 
minder to the opponents of the school system that the 
teacher is not necessarily an unsuccessful architect! 


The Royal Institute, concurrently with its absorption 
of the Society of Architects, has been hard at work mod- 
ernizing its educational activities, including a thorough 


revision of the architectural students’ Prize List. The 
tendency since the War has been for the Prize List to be 
heavy and the competition small, and for this reason 
many of the smaller prizes have been eliminated, and the 
remainder grouped in a sort of ascending ladder of im- 
portance, culminating in the Rome Scholarship. Success 
in the minor prizes assures eligibility to the Final rounds 
of the more important competitions, and in nearly every 
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case occurs the significant modification of the granting of 
complete stylistic freedom to the competitor. A student 
competing for the Rome Scholarship can today secure the 
prize with a Gothic or “Modernist” design, a possibility 
which until last year was tacitly, but none the less cer- 
tainly, taboo. But the whole question of the value to the 
student of the two or three years sojourn in Rome is 
still on the tapis, and it is more than likely that the next 
few years may see a total revision of the accepted theory 
of prolonged study in Italy as the best road to archi- 
tectural competence. 


The ever present question of the growing traffic of 
London has led to a suggestion which is not new, but 
which has hitherto remained untried. The proposal is to 
provide adequate parking facilities in principal London 
centers for the motor cars which are less numerous than 
in New York but which even now raise an almost in- 
soluble traffic problem. 


The idea, sponsored by the Automobile Association, is 
to create parking spaces underneath the principal squares, 
and the police are in sympathy with the scheme. A 
model has been prepared of Leicester Square, showing a 
subterranean motor park capable of accommodating 170 
cars, there being two sloping exits and entrances. Ground 
rents within the congested city areas preclude, on the 
score of expense, the building of garages sufficient for 
present requirements, and the provision of underground 
parking spaces appears to be the only solution, for they 
would certainly be financially self-supporting. 

The greater part of St. Paul’s Cathedral has now 
passed into the hands of the advisers and craftsmen who 
are working under the direction of the St. Paul’s Com- 
mission of experts. The Commission has won a com- 
plete victory in the recent controversy as to the safety of 
the Cathedral, the system of repair by grouting has been 
adopted, and Mr. Tod, the District Surveyor who served 
the famous dangerous structure notice on the Dean and 
Chapter, has lost his job. 

The organ and the choir stalls are all being removed 
to render possible the examination of the eastern piers, 
the condition of which is yet uncertain, and the difference 
of settlement between the different piers will be minutely 


checked, for the extent of settlement is by no means 
even. Timber and steel jackets are now being designed 
to strengthen the piers during the process of grouting. 

The new steel houses are still an active subject of con- 
troversy. A house of the Weir type has been erected in 
the courts of a building in Lower Regent Street and 
attracts a constant stream of visitors. Frankly it is a 
shoddy looking job, and suggests nothing much better 
than the old corrugated iron but with a wood frame, the 
main difference being that the screwed-on sheets are flat 
and not corrugated. The rooms internally are asbestos- 
lined, and the whole construction, while superficially at- 
tractive, has a flimsy appearance. A still more recent 
experiment is that of the concrete and cork house, the 
system of walling consisting of composite slabs of 2-inch 
of breeze cast on a 2-inch cork slab, the slabs being sup- 
ported on a steel framework. The purpose of the cork 
is to conserve warmth and make the houses as soundproof 
as possible, and while cork has been extensively used in 
England for the last fifteen years as an insulating agent 
for cold storage buildings, the cork cottage now being 
erected near Deal is the first example of the application 
to a domestic building. 

An inquiry instituted by the Kent Rural Community 
Council shows that in the last forty years fully half of 
the village smithies in Kent have disappeared, and reports 
from other parts of the country show that the smith, who 
has always been to a large extent an artist craftsman, is 
giving up the making of the fine old firebacks, grilles, 
straphinges and locks which form such a large part of 
the charm of old farm and manor houses. There is a 
rather pathetic old folk epitaph to bygone smiths which 
is found in scores of English churchyards, and it looks as 
if once more it were becoming typical. 


“My sledge and hammer lie reclin’d 

My bellows, too, have lost their wind; 

My fire’s extinct, my forge decay’d, 

And in the dust my vice is laid; 

My coal is spent, my iron gone, 

The nails are driven, my work is done.” 

Alas! 
ag ys 


The Interior of the Lincoln Memorial 


ECITING an experience in the interior of the Lin- 
R coln Memorial at Washington, Mr. Elbert Peets 
writes, in the American Mercury, of his own feel- 

ings as well, some of which have surely been shared by 


many another. Mr. Peets observed the actions of a ‘bus- 
load of people.’ “They looked at Lincoln when they en- 
tered the hall, but he did not hold them long. In that 
unfavorable light the statue could not compete with the 
attraction of the dark rooms behind the colonnades. 
Before they had been in the hall twenty seconds most of 
the crowd had turned and discovered one of the inscrip- 
tions. I could sense the relief with which they turned 
away from the statue, not very expressive at best and 


quite meaningless to them, and began to read the familiar 
words of the inscriptions. The lettering runs so high 
on the wall that it cannot be read comfortably from 
nearer than the colonnades. Many people read it from 
well out in the central hall. The result is that half a 
minute after a group of people enter the Memorial, they 
are all standing with their backs or shoulders toward 
Lincoln—which is as if at the king’s coronation everyone 
ran to the windows to watch the fire engines go by. 
“But the inscriptions are not the fundamental diffi- 
culty. It is plain that the interior plan was controlled by 
the most important function of the building, its place 
at the west end of the Mall. That function required 
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FROM OUR BOOK SHELF 


that the broad side of the building face toward the Wash- 
ington Monument, that the approach and entrance be 
from that side, and that the statue be on the axis of 
the Mall. The unclassical side entrance killed the in- 
terior, because you can’t get a true impression of an 
oblong space if you have to turn one way and then the 
other to see it. As an attempt to dodge this difficulty, 
a hall of longitudinal proportion for the statue was 
created by the device of the transverse colonnades. Re- 
sult: the statue stands in a hall fifty by eighty instead 
of in one eighty by a hundred and fifty. And people still 
look to right and left rather than at the statue. The 
interior of the Memorial, all three rooms together, has 
almost exactly the dimensions of the interior of the new 
Bowery Bank in New York. For effective spaciousness 
there is no comparison between them. 

“The statue of Athene in the Parthenon was of gold and 
ivory. Why not make the statue of Lincoln of pure, solid 
gold? That would be a jewel precious enough to justify 
that magnificent casket—and it would give the pastoral 
pilgrim a real emotion, a thing he needs much more than 
he needs a demonstration of esthetic chastity. Whether 
the statue were a work of art or not, it would be 
sensuously lovely, for gold is a gorgeously beautiful 
material. Of course, it couldn’t be done, because in our 
corrupt symbolism gold means filthy lucre. We are so 
afraid of idols that we dare not make anything beautiful 
enough to worship. And to soothe our consciences we call 
gold barbaric. 

“A gold statue would be clearly distinguished in color 
and feeling from the stone around it. To some extent 
the same thing could be done by covering with gold-leaf 
the panel back of the statue. Indeed, there is something 
to be said for covering most of the interior of the build- 
ing with dark gold. Gold-leaf does not excite our cupid- 
ity as does solid gold. Besides being in welcome contrast 
with the statue, the gold would more strongly distinguish 
the interior of the building from the exterior. And the 
right feeling, on entering a temple, is that one is entering 
a sacred treasury. When one thinks of the interior of 
St. Mark’s at Venice one rebels against the deadly 
poverty to which our asceticism compels us. 

“We Americans are very loath to answer the sensory 
appeal of architecture. We will say of a building that it 
is honest, homelike, or convenient, that it expresses its 
use of construction, that it is a pure example of that 
charming Colonial style, or that it’s the highest building 
west of New York. We do not say that its facade is 
like a dance of fairies or gnomes, that it lifts us flying 
into the air, or that it seems a sacrilege to let any but 
beautiful and beautifully clothed men and women enter 
it. We dislike the sort of feeling these attempts at 
statement suggest. Ideas are so much safer than feel- 
ings, and more convenient to talk and print. Print and 
pictures have hurt architecture by giving us too great 
wealth and weight of precedent, but even more by facilitat- 
ing the substitution of the mental attitude for specific 
sensory responses. The tactile and equilibratory sensa- 
tions, so fundamental to the perception of architecture, 
do not respond to pictures. The superficies of a style 
can be photographed, but plastic arrangements of solids 
and space cannot be represented to our feelings any 


2 Church Building, Third Edition. By 
Marshall Jones, Boston. 


more than a picture will serve a frightened child in place 
of its mother’s arms. One of the little tragedies of our 
civilization is the hundreds of architects who live between 
their files and their draughting boards and find it no 
conscious loss that they have never in their own bodies 
felt the coherence of a column, the tension of an arch 
or the squadron-sweep of a chateau and formal garden. 

“The interior of the Lincoln Memorial is like a play 
written by a preacher. It was shaped by ideas, but its 
essential dramatic symbolism has not been fused with its 
architectural form. It is a series of speeches, not a 
beautiful dance that can draw crowds of men into its 
overpowering rhythm.” 


From Our Book Shelf 


Churches, New and Old 


We received the other day a copy of Church Building. 
The which made us very happy indeed. It seems almost 
unnecessary to review a book that should certainly be so 
well known as to need no review. And the expression 
“old standby” is about as good a review as one could 
make of this masterly work. It is the sort of really good 
book that can safely stand by and wait for new editions 
to be brought out—the while flashy, fashionable, fanci- 
ful “books” flutter by, to pass into the discard and be 
forgotten. Mr. Cram’s title calls it “A Study of the 
Principles of Architecture in their Relation to the 
Church.” It might well be called “A Study of the 
Principles of Architecture—with special Reference to 
their application to the Church.” The last analysis, we 
believe, brings Architecture down to just one Real Prin- 
ciple—truTH; and this one Real Principle is admirably 
expounded in Church Building. The Churches in the 
old days were the best expressions of TRUTH in building 
—as they really should be always—and when we can 
add to all the “modern” things we have to build with, 
the great elements of SINCERITY and accurate KNOWLEDGE 
painstakingly applied, we shall perhaps be able once more 
to express TRUTH in building. 

The present edition (third) is a very good example 
of bookmaking—in spite of the fact that many of the 
illustrations in the original text seem to have been 
engraved after the engravings in a previous edition, with 
a resultant indefiniteness (which to our foolish mind is 
an advantage). There have been added a new Preface, 
and a well illustrated supplement called “Twenty-five 
Years After.” (The First Edition appeared in 1899.) 

All old and “medium” Architects probably have this 
book—all young Architects must get it, especially if they 
never expect to do a Church. Every Architect commis- 
sioned to design a Church should present a copy of 
Church Building to his Committee, and refuse to talk 
with them until they have well digested it. 

This is one of the books that made one feel that every 
Architectural “Course” should include the study of 
“Architectural Philosophy”—and this book should be 
one of the three or four Text-books required for that 
study. 8. F.C. 


Ralph Adams Crem. 
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Adventures in Polychrome 


Mr. Solon’s book? will be stimulating to many archi- 
tects who have in their European travels been thrilled 
by the touch of color in cities throughout the continent. 
The fact that the gilded stones of Brussels or the painted 
walls of Cordova remain fresh in one’s memory are evi- 
dences of the satisfaction derived from agreeable color 
treatment of facades of buildings. Mr. Solon, after 
a brief analysis of the historic use of applied color, con- 
centrates on the accomplishments of the Greeks on the 
theory that the rational and logical development as shown 
in Greek remains will be helpful to the designer in avoid- 
ing essays at color treatment that may not be based on 
experience and proven results. It is obvious that Mr. 
Solon does not expect every reader to be particularly 
interested in Greek design or classic treatment of any 
nature but it is equally true that the broad principles 
that are outlined together with the excellent illustrations 
cannot fail to excite the interest of a designer and cause 
him to speculate on possibilities of color treatment that 
are infinite in scope. The treatment of the zoned tall 
buildings where the silhouette could show broken color 
masses against the sky has scarcely been considered. 
Equally true is the fact that instead of attempting to tie 
nacles and the like to the top of these buildings, color 
could give the interest desired and carry the scale that 
the height requires. 


It is quaintly interesting, as Mr. Solon notes, that 
the modern conception of Greek architecture in its white- 
ness and chill is not Greek at all but merely bad arche- 
ology. Books like this of Mr. Solon’s will go far to dis- 
courage the deadening persistence of this type of copy- 
ing and may cause some serious consideration to be given 
to the colors that are best adapted to the atmospheric 
conditions of various parts of the country and how 
properly to adapt them to the design of a particular build- 
ing, not ignoring its relation to other buildings in its 
immediate vicinity. 

The fact that application of vigorous color is an his- 
torical commonplace is further accentuated in a work? 
that deals with the particular use of tile and tile work 
in Ancient Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria. Although the 
purport of the brochure is to stimulate interest in ceramic 
material, behind it is revealed the primal passion for 
color that makes these particular ages vital down to 
our days. It is in fact interesting to note that the 
manufacture of vitrified white tile or similar standard 
material has become so important that colored tile could 
readily be pushed to oblivion were it not for active 
propaganda of this type to remind architects that a few 
thousand years or so ago their predecessors were less 
restrained by artificial traditions. Part of the difficulty 
is the purely commercial one of cost of a specially deco- 
rated product, and the lack of demand which would auto- 
matically reduce this cost, but quite as serious is the 
rigid respectability of convention that favors white or 


soa rw By Leon V. Solon. The Architectural Record, 
4. 


2 Architectural Monographs on Tiles and Tile Work. Ceramic 
Architecture in Ancient Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria. By Rex- 
i a Professor o istory of Architecture, University 
° inois. 


grey or cream in almost any material simply because it 
is more safe. More power and encouragement to the 
tile manufacturer. E. J. K. 


The Architecture of Today 


If one must look for a clear-cut objective in a book 
and judge of its success by that standard it becomes more 
difficult to do so in a series of articles published at dif- 
ferent times and afterwards collected between covers. 
Nevertheless, it is almost possible in Mr. Reilly’s 
book. The objective may not have been present in his 
mind at all times, but there is a similarity of approach 
throughout the series which can be observed, and it is so 
like our own American line of reasoning that we are 
almost surprised. We expect a different point of view 
from England. One ought almost make a point of read- 
ing Belloc’s Contrast to get a collateral view of ourselves. 
Mr. Reilly has a good deal to say about what we are 
doing and how we are thinking out architectural prob- 
lems. Mr. Belloc does the same for our social and 
political life, and each finds a contrast. But curiously 
enough and in spite of Mr. Belloc we find Mr. Reilly 
talking the same language as ourselves; and, in discuss- 
ing what we are all building in England and in the 
United States he has a somewhat whimsical and decidedly 
good natured manner with which we are not unfamiliar. 
Do not suspect that Mr. Belloc is not good natured; 
very far from it—and, of course, this is not a review 
of his book, but I declare they are both talking about 
the same thing. 


Mr. Reilly says: “Now, thank God, we are all poor 
again and there is everywhere arising a leaner and 
cleaner architecture.” He is talking about England at 
the moment, but one can almost hope that his descrip- 
tions of American work mean something of this sort. 
One can hardly say that we are poorer, but building costs 
have required the same kind of restraint. Whether it is 
a contrast or a comparison, the English and American way 
of doing the same thing make interesting reading, and 
American architects will find in this book a good deal to 
think about and a detached view of ourselves which can 
hardly fail to be entertaining. 


As for England, there are two things which Mr. 
Reilly has done for his readers. He has made them 
wish to see Bath and Liverpool Cathedral. It is doubtful 
if an architect could receive a more charming tribute 
than that offered to Sir Giles Scott in the chapter upon 
his cathedral. We Americans may have suspected that 
it was only another Gothic Revival, but after reading this 
article one is almost sure to wish to go and see. And 
so it is with Bath. Here is a whole town planned by 
one young man, and most of us have never heard of 
him. These two things pretty well indicate the author’s 
underlying point of view. His admiration for the 
eighteenth century with its almost invariable good judg- 
ment is fully expressed, but his hope for the coming 
better day has to be found between the lines. 


Asram GARFIELD. 

2Some Architectural Problems of Today. 

F.R.L.B.A. University Press of i 
Stoughton). 


By C. H. Reilly, 
Liverpool, Ltd. (Hodder & 
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INSTITUTE BUSINESS 


Institute Business 
Applications for Membership 


The Secretary is happy to announce that arrangements 
have been completed whereby the Secretary’s office can 
more fully utilize the pages of the JouRNAL. 

Applications for membership in the Institute will be 
published’ in the JourNAL, instead of being mailed direct 
to each member. Members will please note that in future 
all such notices will appear in the JouRNAL, and that any 
privileged communications in regard to any of the names 
listed should be sent to the Secretary’s office, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., just as they have been in the past. No 
other notices of membership applications will be issued 
from the Secretary’s office. 


Epwin H. Brown, Secretary. 


10 June, 1925. 
To tHE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE: 

The names of the following applicants may come be- 
fore the Board of Directors or its Executive Committee 
for action on their admission to the Institute and, if 
elected, the applicants will be assigned to the Chapters 
indicated: 

BaLtTimorE CHapter: Wm. Draper Brinckloe. 

Boston Cuapter: Henry L. Rourke. 

Brooktyn CuHapter: Clarence S. Hotopp. 

Cuicaco CuHaptTer: Gerald A. Barry, Clarence A. Jen- 
sen, George W. Repp. 

Connecticut Cuapter: Charles S. Palmer. 

Fiorwa CuHapter: Julian Ingersoll Chamberlain, Homer 
Irving Messick. 

GeorciA CHapTer: R. Kennon Perry. 

Kansas City Cuaptrer: Samuel Wilks Bihr, Jr. 
Kentucky CHAPTER: Joseph D. Baldez, W. Edwin 
Glossop, Frank H. Keisker, Wm. G. O’Toole. 

Minnesota Cuapter: Arthur B. Dunham. 

New York Cuapter: Roger H. Bullard, Parker Morse 
Hooper. 

NortH CaroLtina Cuapter: L. A. O’Brien. 

NortH Texas Cuaprer: Arthur A. Brown. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER: Roy Wendell Banwell, Will- 
iam S. Covell, George Wharton Pepper, Jr. 

SoutH Texas Cuapter: Henry F. Jonas. 

Wasuincton, D C., Cuaptrer: David C. Comstock. 

West Texas Cuapter: Richard Vander Straten. 

You are invited, as directed in the By-Laws, to send 
privileged communications before 10 July, 1925, on the 
eligibility of the candidates, for the informaton and guid- 
ance of the Members of the Board of Directors in their 
final ballot. No applicant will be finally passed upon 
should any Chapter request within the thirty day period 
an extension of time for purpose of investigation. 

Epwin H. Brown, 
Secretary. 


News Notes 


It is requested that every member of the Institute 
who expects to visit Paris during the months of June 


and July will communicate his intentions to the President 
of the Institute, Mr. D. Everett Waid, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. It is hoped that such men as 
are in Paris at that time will be enabled to visit the 
Exposition of Decorative Arts as representatives of the 
Institute. 

Tue Commissioner of the Interior in Porto Rico is in 
need of experienced architectural draftsmen for the prepa- 
ration of various projects on the penitentiary, hospitals, 
and similar work. He desires two designers, competent 
to handle all branches of the work from beginning to 
end. The contract period is for one year. The salary 
will not exceed $4,000, with transportation furnished to 
Porto Rico, but not to return. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed War Department, Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 


Institute Medals 


The juries of award for the Institute medals of the 
Exhibition at the 58th Annual Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects, New York City, 20 April, 1925, 
made the following awards, based upon the five classes 
which were exhibited, as determined by the Institute. 


No. 1—EcciesiasTIcAaL—CHURCHES AND BUILDINGS FOR 
Re.icious Purposes 


Jury—Mr. Chas. Z. Klauder, Chairman, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Professor Warren P. Laird, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Edward B. Green, Buffalo, 
New York. 

The award was made unanimously to Maginnis & 
Walsh of Boston, for the executed building Trinity Col- 
lege Chapel and the Baldichino. The Baldichino in Holy 
Cross Chapel, St. Catherine’s Church, Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 


No. 2—MoNnNuUMENTAL AND GOVERNMENTAL BUILDINGS 


Jury—Mr. Wm. M. Kendall, Chairman; Professor 
Paul P. Cret, University of Pennsylvania;, Mr. Fred- 
eric Hirons, New York City; Mr. Egerton Swartwout, 
New York City; Professor A. D. F. Hamlin, Columbia 
University. 

The award was given to Edward L. Tilton and Alfred 
Morton Githens, Associated Architects, for the Public 
Library at Wilmington, Delaware. 


No. 3—EpbvucaTIONAL, INSTITUTIONAL AND SOCIETY 
BuILpINGcs 


Jury—Professor Everett V. Meeks, Yale University, 
Chairman; Professor Beresford Pite, Cambridge, Eng- 
land; Mr. Glenn Brown, Washington; Mr. E. W. Donn, 
Washington. 

The award was made to Sproutt & Rolph, Architects of 
Toronto, Canada, for Hart House, University of 
Toronto. 


No. 4—CommerciAL Buitpincs, Horets AND 
APARTMENTS 


Jury—Mr. George C. Nimmons, Chairman, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mr. Lansing Holden, New York City; Mr. I. K. 
Pond, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. L. C. Newhall, Boston, Mass. 
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The award was made to Arthur Loomis Harmon, for 
the Shelton Hotel, Lexington Avenue and 48th Street, 
New York City. 


No. 5—Domestic BuILpINGs 


Jury—Charles A. Platt, Chairman; Howard Van 
Doren Shaw, Chicago, Ill.; Thomas Hastings, New 
York City. 

The award was made to Walker & Gillette for the Big 
Tree Farm, the residence of Jas. N. Hill, Esq., at 
Wheatley Hills, L. I., New York. 

Permit me to recommend to the Institute recognition 
for these several juries who worked nearly all day on 
this selection made in a large number of exhibits. 


Wo. A. Borine, 
Chairman of Awards. 


Education 


On 20 May last the Carnegie Corporation announced 
the gift of some 360,000 dollars to encourage the develop- 
ment of instruction in the arts. Of this amount there 
is awarded to the American Institute of Architects for 
the support of the public work of the Committee on Edu- 
cation through its subcommittee on the Appreciation of 
the Arts. 

There has been announced the foundation of the Still- 
man Chair of Poetry at Harvard University, in com- 
memoration of the work of Charles Eliot Norton, and 
the statement in the press intimated that architecture 
might very likely be included in the broad definition of 
poetry which seems to have been in the mind of the donor. 
Surely Charles Eliot Norton would have been the first so 
to interpret poetry. 


Producers’ Research Council 


The annual meeting of the Producers’ Research Council 
was held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, 20 
April, in connection with the concurrent Convention of 


the Institute. The reports of a number of committees 
were presented, outlining the year’s work, and there were 
addresses by N. Max Dunning, F.A.I.A., Technical 
Director of the Scientific Research Department of the 
Institute, and Chairman of the Structural Service Com- 
mittee; Sullivan Jones, New York State Architect, and 
S. F. Voorhees, D. Knickerbacker Boyd also spoke at 
this meeting. 


The present officers of the Council were reelected; 
they are O. C. Harn, Chairman; J. S. Coulton, Vice 
Chairman; J. C. Bebb, Secretary; and F. P. Byington, 
Treasurer. 

The complete outline of the many activities and ram- 
ifications of the work of the Council, in connection with 
the Scientific Research Department, is contained in the 
paper by Mr. Dunning, which was published in the 
Journav for April. 


New ' Members Elected 


Boston: Jacques Carlu, Frederick Stillman Kingsbury, 
Benjamin Proctor, Jr., Boston; Murray Crosman Bin- 
ford, Portland, Me.; Cuicaco: Ernest A. Mayo; CiEve- 
LAND: G. Evans Mitchell; Cotorapo: Frederic Hutchin- 
son Porter, Cheyenne, Wyo.; INDIANA: Kurt Vonnegut, 
Indianapolis; Lou1stana: Arthur Feitel, New Orleans; 
J. P. Annan, J. O. Mitchell, Henry E. Schwarz, Shreve- 
port; Emmett J. Hull, Jackson, Miss.; NortH CAROLINA: 
James B. Lynch, Wilmington; NortH Texas: O. H. 
Atkinson, Fort Worth; San Francisco: Edwin C. Pettit, 
Honolulu, T. H.; ScRanTON—WILKES-BarreE: Thomas 
E. Foster, Wilkes-Barre; SoutrH Carotina: James D. 
Beacham, Leon LeGrand, Greenville; SouTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: Scott Quentin, Alhambra; Winchton L. Risley, 
Los Angeles; George W. Smith, Santa Barbara; TEN- 
NESSEE: Anker F. Hansen, Memphis; WasHINGTON: 
Lewis H. Russell. 


Honors and Medals 


The medal of honor given by the Société des Archi- 
tectes Diplomés par le Gouvernement Frangais to laymen, 
for distinguished service in the advancement of art and 
architecture, was awarded this year to Mr. Eli Kirk 
Price of Philadelphia for his activities in connection with 
the Philadelphia Parkway, the new Philadelphia 
Museum, and the general development and beautifying 
of that city. The presentation took place at a dinner 
at the Philadelphia Club in Philadelphia, on the evening 
of 20 May, in the presence of a distinguished gathering. 
Mr. Clarence C. Zantzinger presided, and the medal was 
presented by Mr. Chester H. Aldrich, president of the 
American Group of the Société des Architectes Diplomés 
par le Gouvernement; addresses were made by Senator 
George Wharton Pepper of Pennsylvania, Provost Penni- 
man of the University of Pennsylvania, Ambassador 
Roland §. Morris, M. B. Medary, Jr., and others. 


The Philadelphia Chapter Medal annually awarded 
for the best executed work shown at the Annual Archi- 
tectural Exhibition was this year awarded to Ritter & 
Shay for their design of the Packard Building, 15th and 
Chestnut Streets. The presentation was made by Mr. 
Clarence C. Zantzinger, at the Annual Meeting of the 
Chapter, 15 May. Members of the Chapter and the 
T-Square Club, some 200 in number, had as their guests 
a number of prominent Philadelphians, while the meeting 
was adressed by Senor Bernardo Calderon, who delivered 
a fraternal message from his Mexican colleagues; by 
Mr. Samuel Price Wetherell, who outlined the future 
possibilities for regional planning, and by Mr. E. B. 
Temple, Chief Engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
who told the meeting of the new Terminal Project and 


of plans for developing the heart of the city thereby made 
possible. 





Minutes 
Meetings of the Board of Directors, 18, 19, 20, and 25 April, 1925 


Memsers Present. The meeting was called to order 
by the President, D. Everett Waid, at 10 A.M., on 18 
April, 1925, at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 
Others present were the Second Vice-President, Abram 
Garfield; the Secretary, Edwin H. Brown; the Treasurer, 
William B. Ittner; and Directors William Emerson, 
Benjamin W. Morris, William L. Steele, William E. 
Fisher, C. Herrick Hammond, C. C. Zantzinger, William 
J. Sayward, Sylvain Schnaittacher, and Nat G. Walker; 
also the Executive Secretary, E. C. Kemper. The Presi- 
dent reported with regret the absence of First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ellis F. Lawrence, on account of illness. 


Minutes Correcrep AND Approvep. The minutes of 
the Executive Committee meeting held in Asheville, N. C., 
on 18, 19, 20 February were presented. A reading was 
dispensed with and the minutes were approved with the 
following correction: On page 2, under “Gold Medal,” 
change “1924” to “1925.” 

PRINCIPLES OF PROFESSIONAL PracticeE—PRoposeD 
AMENDMENT CONCERNING RgecIsTRATION. At the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Executive Committee the following 
proposed amendment to the Principles of Professional 
Practice and the Canons of Ethics was submitted on 
behalf of the Registration Boards of North and South 
Carolina, through William H. Lord (N. C.) and 
Charles C. Wilson (S. C.), Institute members on those 
Boards: “It is unprofessional for an Architect to enter 
into negotiations for practice in a state having registra- 
tion laws without first satisfying the registration board 
of that state of his qualifications.” 

By action of the Executive Committee the proposal was 
referred to the Committee on Registration Laws for 
report. The Chairman of the Committee, William P. 
Bannister, submitted a report, under date of 16 March, 
which was read. He considered the word “negotiated” 
to be too broad. He suggested the following substitute: 
“It is unprofessional for an architect to attempt to prac- 
tice in a state having registration laws without first 
satisfying the registration board of that state that he or 
she has the qualifications required by its statutes.” Tele- 
grams from E. S. Hall and Miller I. Kast, Secretary 
of the State Board of Examiners of Pennsylvania, endors- 
ing the proposed amendment in principle, were read. 

It was the sense of the meeting that an amendment 
of the kind proposed was not necessary. The Secretary 
was requested to speak for the Board in the report to 
the Convention, stating that in its opinion additional pro- 
hibitions in the Canons of Ethics would not serve the 
purpose desired. The solution lies within the profes- 
sion itself, and in the educational work of the National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards. But the 
report should make a decided pronouncement against those 
who enter practice in other states without observing the 
laws and the professional courtesies existing in those 
states. (See the Convention Report of the Board, 
JournaL, May, 1925.) 

In the discussion, the sentiment of the Board was 


expressed that the functions of the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards should be more gen- 
erally known to the members of the Institute. The 
request for an appropriation of $250 to meet a deficit 
in the Budget of the Board, as set forth in Mr. Kast’s 
letter, was considered. 


Resolved, that an appropriation of $250 be made for 
the National Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards for the purpose indicated, and that this amount 
be transferred from the Contingent Fund of the Institute 
Budget. 


REGISTRATION AND InstTiITUTE MempersHip. The 
Secretary read a letter of 16 April from Mr. Miller I. 
Kast which contained the following inquiry: “Can an 
architect who fails to qualify under the State Registration 
Act of his home State continue as a member of the 
Institute?” 


Resolved, that the Secretary be requested to respond in 
the affirmative, with an explanation that the Institute 
could not legally take a different position. 

RecistraTion Law IN THE District or CoLuMBIA. 
The Secretary reported that after many years, and as 
a result of efforts of the WasHincron, D. C., CHAPTER 
of the Institute, as led by L. M. Leisenring, of the Chap- 
ter’s Committee on Registration Laws, Congress enacted 
legislation, based on the model law of the Institute, which 
requires the registration of architects in the District of 
Columbia. A resolution from the Chapter, commending 
the position of Congressmen Stuart F. Reed, L. Heisler 
Ball and F. N. Zihlman, who were actively favorable to 
the measure, was read. It was directed that the same 
be placed in the records of the Institute and that the 
Secretary convey to Congressman Reed the Institute’s 
appreciation of his help. 

ConpiTions OF Practice. The Secretary called atten- 
tion to correspondence between Messrs. Waid, Bannister, 
Kohn, and Morris, -which had a bearing upon the rela- 
tions between the professions of architecture and en- 
gineering, and the possibilities of the future. He also 
submitted literature sent out by H. L. Stevens and Co., 
specializing in hotels, which sought to engage architects 
as members of a field sales force of the company. 

The Secretary spoke on the payment of commissions 
by manufacturers to architects, on materials ordered by 
the owner after the building is erected. The manufac- 
turer calls up the architect and says: “Shall we include 
10% for you in our price to the owner?” This sort of 
thing is becoming customary. Definite cases were cited. 
Such practice helps many architects to do large work and 
to do it well for 2% or 3% less than others charge. 

Director Hammond said the position of the Institute 
should be made known to the manufacturer, to the public, 
and to all the architects. This could be accomplished 
by the Public Information Committee. The manufac- 
turer thinks it is right to offer the architect a percentage 
on goods sold through the architect. He also referred 
to practices in New York and Chicago as examples of 
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the evil. It was the opinion of the Directors that the 
Board’s report should contain a clear statement of the 
fundamental principles involved, in order that there could 
be no mistake as to the position of the Institute. 

PEercENTAGE OF Work Done sy Arcuitects. The 
Secretary reported that acting under the resolution of 
the Executive Committee he wrote to John T. Boyd, Jr., 
with regard to the percentage of work done by architects. 
Mr. Boyd has taken an active interest in this matter 
and has constantly urged that the facts be determined 
and published to the profession. Mr. Boyd’s letter of 
31 March, and 11 April, 1925, were read. He discussed 
the current impression among architects that they control 
only o% or thereabouts of the design of the buildings in 
this country; and the harm which this mis-information 
has done to the profession. He recommended the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to make a thorough 
study of the various statistical reports and other data. 
This report, upon approval by the Board, should be cir- 
culated actively as an Institute document to the archi- 
tects and the building industry. There was extended 
discussion of this matter and the sense of the meeting 
was that no investigation, or compilation of statistics 
would be worth the time and money required. When the 
architectural profession as a whole renders the com- 
plete service it should to the building public there will 
be no question as to the percentage of work it is doing. 


Non -RESIDENT CoNTRACTORS — ADVERTISEMENTS 
Acarnst. The Secretary read a letter of 11 February 
addressed to the President by Philip L. Goodwin, Insti- 
tute member of the New York Cuaprer. He referred 
to a half page advertisement in the Hartford Daily 
Courant, which was addressed to local individuals, com- 
panies and banks employing outside contractors, asking 
them in large type why they did not employ local con- 
tractors for their work. The President read his letter 
of 7 March to the General Manager of the Associated 
General Contractors of America, and the latter’s reply 
of 24 March. 


Resolved, that the Secretary be requested to secure a 
reasonably prompt statement of opinion from the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America on the questions 
asked in the President’s letter. 


Proposep Five-Day WEEK IN THE BuiLpINnc IN- 
pustry. A communication of 15 January was presented 
from the National Association of Building Trades Em- 
ployers containing a document which reported a 
conference held in Cleveland, Ohio, at which the proposed 
five-day week in the Building Industry was condemned. 
The Association requested that the matter be brought, 
to the attention of the Institute Executive Committee 
and to the membership. A report of 31 March, from 
the Chairman of the Committee on Industrial Relations, 
Robert D. Kohn, was read which advised that the Insti- 
tute take no position either for or against a proposal of 
the kind here involved, in as much as the issue is only 
one element in a complicated condition the causes of 
which are by no means scientifically ascertained. After 
the adoption of a resolution, which was reconsidered, the 
following action was taken: 


Resolved, that the Secretary be requested to respond 


in accordance with the tenor of Mr. Kohn’s report, and 
by reference to the article in the February number of the 
JouRNAL. 

EMPLOYMENT Service Bureau Proposeo. The 
Secretary referred to the resolution adopted at the Sec- 
ond Annual Conference of the Sixth Regional District, 
which called for the establishment of an employment 
service to aid unemployed draftsmen, building super- 
intendents, and offices needing help. At the February 
meeting of the Executive Committee it was directed that 
this resolution be brought before the Board for con- 
sideration. Director Benjamin W. Morris, at the request 
of the President, has made further investigation and 
reported as follows: Some Chapters are in favor of such 
a service and some opposed. Certain restrictions would 
be necessary, so that only good men would be registered. 
The Institute has neglected the draftsmen, and should 
now take a closer interest in them, by establishing such 
a bureau if it is really wanted. 


Resolved, that the project be mentioned in the report 
of the Board as being under consideration. Members 
should be requested to send their comments for or against 
to the Secretary’s office. (See the relevant section in the 
Report of the Board of Directors, JouRNAL, May, 1925.) 

INDUSTRIAL MosILizATION—REQUEST FOR COOPERA- 
tion. A letter of 27 March was presented from Major 
General W. H. Hart, the Quartermaster General, 
addressed by him to Francis Paul Sullivan, a member of 
the Institute’s Committee on Industrial Mobilization, in 
which he desired to know if the Institute published a 
directory containing personnel data and professional 
records of its members. He also suggested the appoint- 
ment of a committee of three, each of whom is an 
acknowledged leader having a wide acquaintance in the 
profession, to act in an advisory capacity to the Quarter- 
master General in making selections of specially qualified 
personnel for specific assignments to war time duty. 
General Hart’s letter is now in the hands of the 
Special Committee. 


Resolved, that action for the Institute be left in the 
hands of the President with power. 

Fine Arts AND CRAFTSMANSHIP Mepats. The Presi- 
dent reported that the Fine Arts and Craftsmanship 
Medals will be awarded at the Convention, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Committee on 
Allied Arts, which were approved with respect to the 
Craftsmanship Medal at the meeting in February, and 
with respect to the Fine Arts Medal by referendum vote 
of the Board under date of 20 March. 

The Fine Arts Medal will be awarded to John Singer 
Sargent for distinguished achievement in mural paint- 
ing; and the Craftsmanship Medal will be awarded to 
Charles Jay Connick for distinguished achievement in 
the design and production of stained glass. 

Girts oF Drawincs AND Works oF Art. Through 
the Secretary, and direct communications from individuals, 
the following gifts were offered to the Institute. In some 
cases there were conditions which were set forth in 
detail: 

Drawings of Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. Offered 
by Mrs. Goodhue, through Mr. Charles H. Whitaker. , 
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Drawings of United States Capitol. Offered by Mrs. 
Weggeman, of Denver, through Director W. E. Fisher. 


Bas-Relief of Richard Morris Hunt (Karl Bitter, 
sculptor). Offered by Mrs. Richard Sharp Smith, of 
Asheville, N. C. 

Bas-Relief of Leoni W. Robinson. Offered by the 
Architectural Club of New Haven, Connecticut. 

Facsimiles of Old British Drawings. As shown at 
the Exhibition, offered by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 


Negatives of Italian Gardens. Offered by Mrs. 
Richard W. Hale, through Thomas A. Fox. 


Trusteeship of Hall Estate. Offered by W. W. Hall, 
the owner, of New Iberia, Louisiana (pending). 


The Board by formal resolution accepted these gifts 
under the conditions applying thereto. It requested the 
Secretary to report them to the Convention, to make 
proper acknowledgments, and to store safely such as are 
sent to the Octagon House. (For detailed information 
see the Report of the Board of Directors to the Conven- 
tion, JouRNAL, May, 1925.) 


Wortp Court Pian. A letter of 24 November, 1924, 
was read from the American Peace Award, which re- 
quested the Institute, through Convention vote, to endorse 
the World Court plan. It was the sense of the meeting 
that this activity was outside the province of the Institute. 
No formal action was taken. 

INTERNATIONAL Exposition OF Mopern, Decora- 
TIVE AND INDUSTRIAL ArT. The President read an invi- 
tation from the Chairman of the Commission appointed 
by the Secretary of Commerce to report upon the Inter- 
national Exposition of Modern, Decorative and Industrial 
Art. The exposition is to be held in Paris this coming 
summer. Architecture in all its phases and the various 
departments of building construction will be one of the 
important divisions. ‘The Commission requested the 
Institute to appoint at least three members of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects as delegates, who will assist 
in developing a report to the Secretary of Commerce. 
The Commission and the delegates will leave for Europe 
early in June and will be in Paris for two weeks. 

Resolved, that the appointments be left in the hands 
of the President with power. The President stated that 
he would act in the matter and asked to receive the names 
of any who may be going to Europe in June. 

REPoRT OF THE TREASURER. The Treasurer read 
his report to the Fifty-eighth Convention, for the fiscal 
year 1924. He also reported to the Board that the 
financial operations for the first quarter-of 1925, as shown 
by the Auditor’s statement, were satisfactory. 

Resolved, that the Treasurer’s report be approved 
as amended, for presentation to the Convention. 

IncREASE OF Duzs. A letter of 10 April was presented 
from the Secretary of the San Francisco CHaprer with 
regard to the increase in dues; also a protest from a 
member. 

Resolved, that these letters be referred to the Treas- 
urer for response. 





* The report will be printed in the Proceedings of the Fifty-eighth 
Convention. 
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Screntiric ReszarcH—StructurAL Service Mar- 
TERS. Statement on Scientific Research Department. The 
Secretary presented a statement prepared by N. Max 
Dunning, Director of the Scientific Research Department, 
concerning the history, organization, functions, and pur- 
poses of the Department, and their effect upon the work 
of the Institute as a whole. This statement is incor- 
porated in the report of the Department to be submitted 
to the Convention. (See the Journat, April, 1925.) 

Resolved, that the statement be accepted as submitted. 

Financial Statements. Financial statements from 
the office of the Technical Secretary of the Scientific Re- 
search Department were submitted showing the amount 
of their budget for 1924; comparisons showing how the 
budget was followed, including the expenditures for the 
months of November and December, 1923; and a copy 
of the accountant’s statement as of 31 December, 1924. 

Resolved, that the statements be accepted and filed. 

Weather Strip Advertising. The Secretary pre- 
sented a letter addressed to him by a member of the 
Institute with regard to misleading advertisements issued 
by a metal products manufacturer. These advertise- 
ments claimed the highest efficiency for interlocking metal 
weather strips made by the company—on the basis of tests 
which by inference were extensive but which in fact 
were limited to but one other metal strip of the tongue 
and groove type. One advertisement which appeared in 
House and Garden pointed directly to the tests conducted 
by the American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers under the direct supervision of the A. I. A. as 
backing up the efficiency of the particular weather strip 
advertised. The correspondent felt that the Institute’s 
name was being used for commercial benefit and that 
the practice should receive consideration because the facts 
have not been truthfully set down. 

Resolved, that the correspondence be referred to the 
Technical Secretary of the Scientific Research Depart- 
ment for report to the Executive Committee. 

A. 8. T. M. Standards. The Secretary read a letter 
of 30 March from the Technical Secretary of the Scien- 
tific Research Department with regard to closer codépera- 
tion between the Institute and the work of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. The letter recommended 
that the Institute, as the real representative of the con- 
sumer, take a more active part in the formulation of 
A. S. T. M. Standards. He believed these Standards 
would be materially improved if such a course were 
followed. No action was taken on this. 

Concrete Blocks, Tile and Brick—Simplified Prac- 
tice Recommendations. A report was presented from 
the Technical Secretary of the Scientific Research 
Department, stating that the Advisory Council of the 
Department at a recent meeting recommended that the 
Institute’s approval be given to the above recommenda- 
tion, provided the Institute had been invited to be repre- 
sented at the conference at which the recommendation was 
developed. Such an invitation was received, but due to 
the fact that the recommendations were practically identi- 
cal with previously approved recommendations for Hol- 
low Tile, it was not thought necessary to attend the 
conference. 

Resolved, that the Simplified Practice recommendation 


on Concrete Blocks, Tile and Brick, proposed by the De- 
partment of Commerce under date of 16 October, 1924, 
be formally approved. 


Tue Propucers’ ReszarcH Councit Report. The 
annual report of the Producers’ Research Council, under 
date of 17 April, 1925, was submitted. The report out- 
lined the activities of the Council since its previous report 
of 20 May, 1924; and submitted a detailed statement of 
receipts and disbursements. 

Resolved, that the report be received and filed. 


Sarety Cope Poricy. The Secretary read a letter of 
14 April from S. J. Williams, Chairman of the Build- 
ing Exits Code Committee of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, in which he frankly discussed the difficulties encoun- 
tered in connection with Institute procedure relative to 
the Building Exits Code, and the Lighting Code. He 
inquired whether or not the Institute is willing to codper- 
ate in the preparation of such codes. 

Resolved, that it be stated as the policy of the American 
Institute of Architects that it is ready and willing to 
coéperate in the preparation of safety codes. 

Resolved, that the codes under discussion be referred 
to the Committee on School Building Standards with in- 
structions to confer with the several sponsor bodies or 
their .epresentatives for the purpose of developing a 
workable program of codperation satisfactory to the 
national bodies assuming responsibility for these codes, 
and that the A. I. A., through this Committee, take 
definite action. 


ScHoot Burtpinc STANDARDS—GENERAL REPORT OF 
CommiTTEE. The report of the Committee on School 
Building Standards, under date of 6 April, was submitted. 
The report is summarized as follows: 


1. Building Exits Code. Code disapproved for reasons 
set forth in a separate report. 

2. Code for Lighting School Buildings. Code should 
not have been published without revision of certain re- 
quirements, for reasons set forth in separate report. 

3. Recommendations for Black Board Slate, of the 
Division of Simplified Practice, Department of Com- 
merce. Recommendations approved. 

Consideration has developed a somewhat interesting 
divergence of opinion among the members as to the work 
which the Committee should undertake. The report 
listed the various subjects proposed, and pointed out that 
the preparation of standards for the construction or plan- 
ning of schools by the Committee is distinctly without 
the accepted scope of the Institute’s work and if carried 
out it will be a waste of time and energy since such 
standards must very largely traverse ground now covered 
by laws and ordinances of States and Municipalities. No 
formal action was taken on this report, but reference 
is made to the resolutions appearing under “Safety Code 
Policy”; “Code of Lighting School Buildings”; and 
“School Building Exits Code,” as found in these minutes. 


Cope or Licutinc ScHoot Bumopincs. There 


was submitted the report of the Committee on School 
Building Standards of the A. I. A., on the Codes for 
Exits and Lighting School Buildings. The recommenda- 
tions of the Committee with respect to the Lighting 
Code were: 
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Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the American Institute 
of Architects be and it hereby is advised, that in the opinion of this 
Committee, the Lighting Code should not have been published until 
after its revision as to certain requirements which are believed to 
add largely to the cost of installation and operation through illumina- 
tion in excess of the need, and further, the making of specific 
provision for partial illumination in a certain class of occupancy. 

In connection with the foregoing, the Committee re- 
spectfully submits the following: 


That a study of the criticisms submitted by its members creates 
a vivid impression that the Code contemplates that which its authors 
must have considered as ideal conditions without balancing against 
them the practical outcome with respect to those who must use the 
buildings as well as the increased cost to the people for installation 
and for maintenance. : P 

That the recommended candle feet for illumination of sewing, 
libraries, laboratories, manual training and school rooms are excessive. 

That distinct provision should be made to meet the needs of a 
class of illumination which is not considered_as warranting the full 
and expensive equipment called for in the Code. This consists of 
school buildings, not intended to be used for evening sessions, but 
in which at times partial illumination is required because of adverse 
atmospheric conditions, or early or late sessions during the short 
days of winter. : 

And finally, that the conclusion cannot be other than that excessive 
illumination in this case of school buildings is but wanton waste, 
in that it increases the cost of installation, of the current consumed 
and of the maintenance without any corresponding benefit to the 
owner and consumer. 

A subsequent report from this Committee, under date 
of 6 April, contained the following comment: 


The Code for Lighting School Buildings, American Standards, 
Approved 16 June, 1924, by American Standards Committee pre- 
ared under the joint sponsorship of and issued by the Illuminating 
En ineering Society and the American Institute of Architects. This 
Code, in the opinion of a majority of the Committee, should not 
have been published without revision of certain requirements which 
have to do with the cost of installation and operation and the 
making of provision for partial illumination to suit a certain class 
of occupancy. 


Resolved, that the Code and related correspondence 
be referred to the Committee on School Building Stand- 
ards with instructions to confer with the several sponsor 
bodies, or their representatives, for the purpose of develop- 
ing a workable program of codperation, and a School 
Lighting Code satisfactory to the national bodies assum- 
ing responsibility therefor. 

Scoot Buitpinc Exits Copr. A communication of 10 
February addressed to the Executive Committee, was 
presented from the Committee on School Building Stand- 
ards of the A. I. A. The report was read in full with 
the following resolution which it proposed: “Resolved, 
that the School Building Exits Code, 1924 Edition, as 
prepared by the Committee on Safety to Life, under the 
auspices of the National Fire Prevention Association, be 
and it hereby is disapproved.” 

The reason which led the Committee to submit this 
resolution were in substance as follows: 

The Code to be really effective and of practical service 
to the country at large should be enlarged as to scope 
and comprehensiveness; and it should be written in plain 
non-technical language; its mathematical formulas should 
be translated into simple rules available for immediate 
application by the average person; the “occupation” 
feature should be enlarged so as to embrace a part at 
least of that classification into which schools have now 
so generally been divided; lack of definiteness in certain 
paragraphs should be remedied; the phraseology of cer- 
tain paragraphs should be changed; and a further investi- 
gation should be made as to the desirability of require- 
ments which are not considered, by some of the Com- 
mittee, as wise or expedient. ‘There should be a plain 
statement or a declaration of the manner in which the 
Code is to be made effective. 























In a subsequent report, under date of 6 April, the Com- 
mittee commented as follows: The Building Exits Code, 
1924 edition, as prepared by the Committee on Safety 
to Life under the auspices of the National Fire Pre- 
vention Association, the careful consideration of which 
convinced the Committee that acceptance in its present 


form was impossible. Its recommendation of disapproval 
was accompanied by a list of exceptions and suggestions 
for changes which it considers to be essential. 

The Secretary also read a letter of 31 March addressed 
to the Director of the Scientific Research Department 
by the Technical Secretary of the Department, in which 
the history of the Code and the disapproval of the same 
by the Institute’s Committee on School Building Stand- 
ards were reviewed. In the opinion of the Technical 
Secretary a well established issue has been drawn which 
can be stated as follows: 


The development of intelligent codes and standards will tend to 
increase the efficiency of the average architect and lessen the degree 
of difference in efficiency between the average architect and the 
architect who has made a special study of the subject covered by 
the code or the material standardized. Brutally stated, does it not 
practically amount to this: Is the Institute interested in raising the 
general efficiency of the profession by increasing the efficiency of 
the average architect, or is it interested in maintaining a wide degree 
of efficiency between a relatively few architects and the rank and 
file? The Institute is only one of a large number of members of 
the Exits Code Committee and in all probability has not the power 
of veto. In other words, the code may possibly be published without 
the Institute’s approval, and unless the School Building Standards 
Committee can agree on what changes they want made I do not see 
how the representative, Mr. Ludlow, is in a position to function. 


The Secretary read a letter of 27 March from the 
Secretary of the Building Exits Code Committee, in 
which hope of ultimate agreement was expressed. 


Resolved, that this Code and related correspondence 
be referred to the Committee on School Building Stand- 
ards with instructions to confer with the several sponsor 
bodies, or their representatives, for the purpose of develop- 
ing a workable program of codperation and a School 
Building Exits Code satisfactory to the national bodies 
assuming responsibility therefor. 

Competitions, Report oF CoMMITTEE. The Secretary 
presented the report of the Acting Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Competitions, Myron Hunt. This report, 
dated 3 April, referred to the illness of the Chairman, 
Dwight H. Perkins, and outlined the general nature of 
the work carried on by the Committee during the past 
year. The Secretary explained that the nature of the 
report of the Committee on Competitions was such that 
it was submitted to the Board rather than printed for 
general distribution at the Convention. 

Resolved, that the report be received and submitted 
to the new Committee on Competitions for study and 
report at the December meeting of the Board of 
Directors. 

PottsH NationaAL ALLIANCE CompETiTION. The 
Secretary presented correspondence from Raymond M. 
Hood, Institute member, concerning the failure of the 
Polish National Alliance in Chicago, to fulfill its contract 
with him as the architect who won the competition for 
the building of the Polish Alliance, in which there were 
twenty-six contestants. 

Resolved, that the Secretary be requested to write Mr. 
Hood offered any assistance within the power of the 
Institute, and explaining that there is no way in which 
the A. I. A. can give legal aid. It should be made clear 
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to Mr. Hood that he has the sympathy and moral support 
of the Board. 

NoMINATIONS OF OFFICERS AND Dyrecrors. The 
Secretary reported the following nominations, notice of 
which was sent to the membership under date of 5 April: 

For First Vice-President and Director—Abram Gar- 
field. 

For First Vice-President and Director—William L. 
Steele. 

For Regional Director—Second District—J. Monroe 
Hewlett. 

For Regional 
Goldsmith. 

As no nominations were filed for the offices of Presi- 
dent, Second Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer and 
Director for the First District, the President appointed 
the following Committee on Nominations to act under 
Section 2 of Article X of the By-laws: C. Herrick Ham- 
mond, Chairman; Wm. E. Fisher; and Nat Gaillard 
Walker, members. 

William L. Steele withdrew his name from nomination 
as First Vice-President. 


Honorary AND Honorary CorRESPONDING MEMBERS 
Proposep. The Secretary called attention to the nomina- 
tions made at the November meeting. The list of 
Honorary and Honorary Corresponding Members as 
finally approved was as follows: 


Honorary Memsers. Morris Gray, Boston, Mass.; 
John J. Glessner, Chicago, Illinois; Robert W. DeForest, 
New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Mary E. Wortman, Portland, 
Oregon; Eli Kirk Price, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry B. 
Thompson, Wilmington, Delaware; Alexander Suss 
Langsdorf, St. Louis, Mo. 

Honorary CorresponpING Memsers. Sir Giles Gil- 
bert Scott, London, England; Arthur Byne, Madrid, 
Spain; Camille Lefevre, Paris, France; President of the 
Société des Architects Diplémés; Horacio Acosta y Lara, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, President of the Pan American 
Congress of Architects. 


Fettows, Report oF Jury AND Execrions. The 
Chairman of the Jury of Fellows, Past-President Henry 
H. Kendall, who was present, reported for the Jury. 

Chairman Kendall referred to the procedure of the 
Jury, and to the list submitted. He explained why no 
new names had been sent out and why the nominations 
were from the list which was submitted to the member- 
ship at large and to the Chapters in 1923. There were 
12 members of the Board present. 

Resolved, that a formal ballot be taken. 

The Board then voted by written ballot, twelve mem- 
bers present and voting, and the following members were 
elected Fellows: Robert R. McGoodwin, Charles Morris, 
Walter L. Rathmann, Richard Philipp, Julius A. Schwein- 
furth, Leon Stern, and Timothy Walsh. 

Date oF FounpING oF THE INnstiTuTE. The Presi- 
dent spoke on the question of the date “1837” instead of 
“1857,” being considered the date of the founding of the 
Institute. The American Institute of Architects was 
incorporated as such in the year 1857, but the Institute 
was in reality founded twenty years before when the 
American Institution of Architects was organized. The 
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first organization meeting was held in December, 1836, 
and the Constitution and By-laws were adopted at a 
meeting in 1837. 

Thomas U. Walter, who was Secretary of the first 
organization, afterward became second President of the 


Institute. The American Institution of Architects went 
to sleep for something like ten years before it was resusci- 
tated in the form of the American Institute of Architects. 
The architects, including Mr. Walter, who were active 
in 1837 were in part those who incorporated the Institute 
in 1857. Mr. Glenn Brown, who was requested to give 
his opinion on the subject states that it is quite proper 
to say that the Institute was founded in 1837 and that he 
approves of the proposed correction of the date. It was 
suggested that three dates might be used on the seal 
of the Institute, namely, 1837—1857—and the current 
year. 
No final action was taken in this matter. 


MIcHIGAN CHAPTER CHANGED TO Detroit CHAPTER. 
A letter of 1 April was read from the Secretary of the 
MicHiIcAN CHAPTER stating that the Chapter had unaai- 
mously voted to change its name from the MiIcHIGAN 
Cuapter to the Detrorr CHaprer. He was advised that 
such action must be confirmed by the Board of Directors. 


Resolved, that the name of the MicH1GAN CHAPTER 
be and hereby is changed to the Detrorr CHapTeEr of the 
American Institute of Architects, effective 11 March, 
1925. 


SHREVEPORT CHAPTER—APPLICATION FOR CHARTER. 
The Secretary presented the petition of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, architects for a formal charter of Chapter 
membership in the Institute, with Caddo Parish as terri- 
tory. The names of the petitioners, all of whom are 
Institute members, are as follows: J. O. Mitchell, H. E. 
Schwarz, Seymour Van Os, Clarence King, Edward F. 
Neild, J. P. Annan and Samuel G. Wiener. The 
LovisIANA CHaPTER has been advised of the proposed 
formation of the new Chapter and has approved. Effec- 
tive upon the formal approval of the Constitution and 
By-laws of the new Chapter, it was 


Resolved, that a charter be issued to the SHREVEPORT 
CuaptTer of the American Institute of Architects, and 
that the Caddo Parish named in the petition be trans- 
ferred from the LouisiANA CHAPTER to become the 
territory of the SHREvEPoRT CHAPTER, and that the Insti- 
tute members signing the petition be formally transferred 
from the LouistanA CHAPTER to the SHREVEPORT 
CHAPTER. 


SMALL House Work sy ArcHITECTs. A communica- 
tion of 9 April was presented, signed by the President, 
Secretary and Chairman of the Public Action Committee 
of the Tulsa Architects Association, in which the article 
in the 11 March issue of the American Architect, con- 
demning the position of the Institute with respect to the 
small, house movement, was commended, and in which 
the movement now being fostered by various magazines 
and other agencies for making good small house plans 
available to the public at a low cost was also condemned. 
The writers of the letter stated that a copy of it had been 
sent to the various editors of the prominent architectural 
and building magazines. 
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Resolved, that the letter be referred to the Committee 
on Small Eouses for response. 


SMALL House Service BureEaAu—Criticism. A letter 
of 27 March was presented from Director Wm. L. Steele 
in which he referred to the American Architect issue of 
11 March which contained a letter entitled 4 Sharp 
Criticism of the Small House Service Bureau. He felt 
that such an article so prominently displayed should at 
least be brought to the attention of the Board of 
Directors. No formal action was taken. 

ReEporT OF THE Boarp or Direcrors. The Secretary 
presented a draft of the report of the Board of Directors 
to the Fifty-eighth Convention. This report dealt with 
the Convention reports of Standing and Special Com- 
mittees, and other matters affecting the progress and wel- 
fare of the Institute. The various sections of the report 
were considered in detail throughout the meeting and after 
changes in some cases the draft was approved. The 
resolutions appearing in the report were adopted by the 
Board, in each case, on motion duly made and seconded. 
These resolutions and the record accompanying them are 
hereby incorporated in these minutes by this reference, 
and they may be found in full in the published Proceed- 
ings of the Fifty-eighth Convention. The Secretary was 
instructed at the conclusion of the meeting to present 
the report to the Convention on behalf of the Board with 
the thanks of the Board for his well done work of 
preparation. 

CoNVENTION APPROPRIATION. Attention was called to 
the heavy expense incurred in connection with the Con- 
vention. It was 

Resolved, that $2,000 additional be appropriated to 
the Convention Committee, by transfer from the Con- 
tingent Fund, if the President, Secretary and Treasurer 
find that the Budget permits. 

Revision oF RecionaLt Districts. The President 
referred to the discussion at the Executive Committee 
meeting in Asheville as to the desirability of re-allocat- 
ing certain Chapters, with regard to Regional Districts. 
The Directors were asked in a communication from the 
Secretary to give thought to the Chapters assigned to their 
Districts and be prepared to make recommendations at 
this meeting. 

No changes were proposed by any Director so no action 
was taken. 

REGIONAL District AND CHAPTER Maps. The Presi- 
dent spoke of the desirability of having in convenient 
form, for each member of the Institute, a map, or maps, 
showing the Regional Districts and the territories of the 
various Chapters. Such a map, if printed and distributed 
with the Annuary, or separately, would be helpful in many 
ways and its cost would be more than justified. 

The Secretary submitted estimates from Rand, 
McNally & Company, showing plans, and costs, of nine 
regional maps, and of a large map of the whole country. 
He suggested that the purpose in mind would be served 
best by single maps showing the Regional Districts and 
the Chapters. It should contain the counties of all states, 
and cities of a population of 25,000 and over. 

Resolved, that the matter be left in abeyance. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON Practice. A report of 
26 March was presented from the Chairman of the Com- 








mittee on Practice—John Lawrence Mauran, with re- 
gard to cases No. 1 to No. 7 inclusive. A supplementary 
letter of 6 April from Mr. Mauran reported the com- 
pletion of Case No. 7 which has been referred to the 
Judiciary Committee—thus clearing the slate of the 
Committee on Practice for the time being. 

Resolved, that the report be accepted and placed on 
file. 

ComPILATION OF Jupiciary Decisions. The Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, William L. Steele, 
reported on the proposal to compile the Judiciary deci- 
sions of past years. The record should not be printed 
because there is no legitimate use for a large number 
of copies. The cases should be copied in typewriting, 
with two copies. The three copies should be made into 
document form and carefully guarded for the sole use 
of the Judiciary Committee. The members of the Com- 
mittee would receive this record and agree to use it as 
strictly confidential matter. Each record should be 
charged against the holder, who would return it to the 
Secretary of the Institute at the expiration of his term 
of office. If such a record were prepared beginning with 
the year 1915, bound in loose leaf form under a confi- 
dential heading, the purpose of placing the decisions before 
the members of the Judiciary Committee would be served. 
It was estimated that the cost of having this work done 
would not exceed $50. 

The Chairman said that the Committee finds that the 
Disciplinary Rules need revision, and suggested that the 
work be undertaken by the incoming Committee. Direc- 
tor Sayward spoke of the desirability of established 
precedents with regard to punishments for different 
offenses. He also endorsed the proposed codification of 
the decisions, and a revision of the rules. 

Resolved, that the Board request the incoming Judiciary 
Committee to take cognizance of these recommendations 
which have the approval of the Board. The Committee 
should consult with Institute Counsel, and report at the 
November meeting. 

Resolved, that $50 be transferred from the Contingent 
Fund to the appropriation of the Judiciary Committee for 
the purpose of compiling the decisions. 

Press oF THE A. I. A—THE JourNnat. The follow- 
ing brief record of the discussions and resolutions con- 
cerning the JouRNAL, and the Press of the A. I. A., is 
intended to summarize the conclusions reached at meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors of the Institute held on 
18, 19, 20 and 25 April. 

On 19 April there was a joint meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Institute, and the Board of Directors 
of the Press. In addition to members of the Institute 
Board who were present, there were also present the fol- 
lowing members of the Board of Directors of the Press: 
Thomas R. Kimball, President; Milton B. Medary, Jr., 
Vice-President; Frederick L. Ackerman, Secretary; and 
Ben J. Lubschez, Treasurer; also Wm. B. Ittner, a 
Director; and Charles H. Whitaker, Editor of the 
JouRNAL. 

LETTER FROM THE Boarp oF Directors OF THE Press. 
The Secretary read a letter of 4 April, 1925, from the 
Board of Directors of the Press to the Board of Directors 
of the Institute. This letter referred to the action of 
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the Institute Board at its November meeting in express- 
ing a desire to codperate with the Board of Directors of 
the Press. It reviewed the conditions affecting the pres- 
ent subscription rate of $2.50 for each member now paid 
by the Institute. Its principal recommendation was that 
the JourNAL should be paid the sum of $5.00 annually 
for the subscription of each Institute member. 

Extended consideration was given to the type of 
publication desired by the members of the Institute, and 
to the feasibility of publishing current work in the 
Journat. No formal action was taken in this regard. 

After discussion the Board adopted the following res- 
olutions: 

Resolved, That the request of the Board of Directors 
of the Press for an appropriation for the year 1925 suffi- 
cient to raise the amount paid by the Institute for each 
member to $5.00 be granted. 

Honorary Mempers 0N CoMMITTEE ON EpUvuCATION. 
Director Zantzinger offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Whereas, The development of education in architecture 
in our country is such that it becomes desirable to bring 
the forces directing this education into closer contact, 
be it 

Resolved, That the President of the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture and the Chairman of 
the Committee on Education of the Beaux Arts Institute 
of Design be asked to become honorary members of the 
Committee on Education of the American Institute of 
Architects (to sit at the meetings, with the privilege of 
the floor but without the right to vote) until further 
action of the Board of Directors. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors, 
25 April, 1925 

Mempsers Present. The meeting was called to order 
by the President, D. Everett Waid, at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York, N. Y., at 9.30 A. M., on 25 April, 1925. 
Others present were the First Vice-President, Abram 
Garfield; the Second Vice-President, William L. Steele; 
the Secretary, Edwin H. Brown; and Directors C. Her- 
rick Hammond, C. C. Zantzinger, William J. Sayward, 
Sylvain Schnaittacher, Nat G. Walker, Goldwin Gold- 
smith, J. Monroe Hewlett, and F. Ellis Jackson; also 
E. C. Kemper, the Executive Secretary. 

Jury or Fettows. The terms of Thomas R. Kimball 
and Robert D. Kohn, on the Jury of Fellows, have ex- 
pired. Those remaining are as follows: 

For one year: Irving K. Pond, Chicago; W. R. B. 
Willcox, Oregon. 

For two years: Henry H. Kendall, Chairman, Boston; 
Howard Van Doren Shaw, Chicago. 

The President stated that he desired time to consider 
these appointments, and that they would be announced 
in due course. 

Executive Committge (1) (Execrive). The Execu- 
tive Committee was re-elected, as follows: 


D. Reetett Waib sie. cscicccvccvdtece New York. 
Rie MERE. :5:0:2:0's cisve cer vaed Cleveland. 
ea Ths OR 5000 sete cect Minneapolis. 
Wiliians E.; Gieeles ocicecciccccsnses Sioux City. 
C. Hesrick Hammond. .256.00880sees Chicago. 
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Powers De.ecaTep. With reference to the powers of 
the Executive Committee, it was 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors delegates to the 
Executive Committee the power to exercise the functions 
of the Board, with the exception of any general powers 


involving the discipline of members. ‘These powers del- 
egated to the Executive Committee are effective during 
intervals of Board meetings in 1925 and until the ad- 
journment of the Convention of 1926. The Executive 
Committee is authorized to supplement the instructions 
to any of the Standing or Special Committees as circum- 
stances may require. 


Boarp oF Examiners (2) (Exvecrive). The Board 
of Examiners was re-elected, as follows: 
Delos H. Smith............ Washington, D. C. 
Louis A. Simon........sse0s Washington, D. C. 


Edward H. Donn, Jr., Chairman, 
Washington, D. C. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Board be conveyed 
to the Board of Examiners for its faithful and well 
performed labors of the past year. 

Jupiciary (4) (Exective). The following were re- 
elected to serve on the Judiciary Committee: 


WE I i ocaisecidceseccvsed Denver. 
William J. Sayward. ..........csee0 Atlanta. 
William L. Steele, Chairman....... Sioux City. 


GENERAL INsTRUCTIONS TO CoMMITTEES. For the 
guidance of all Standing and Special Committees, and to 
take effect as of 25 April, 1925, it was 


Resolved, That the general instructions to all Standing 
and Special Committees for 1925-1926 be as follows: 
To observe and carry out the instructions of the Fifty- 
eighth Convention, if any; to continue the general pro- 
grams of Committee work as now established, unless or 
until the same are modified by subsequent instructions 
from the Board; to carry out in connection with any 
Convention instructions, any specific instructions of the 
Board of Directors, as the same may be issued from 
time to time; to make progress reports to the Board of 
Directors not later than 1 November, 1925; and to 


strictly observe the appropriations allowed in the budget 
of 1925. 


ComMITTEE APPOINTMENTS—PRINTING OF ANNUARY. 
The Secretary suggested, that in order to issue the An- 
nuary promptly and to give the President time to con- 
sider the personnels of appointive Committees, that the 
Committee appointments be made by the President at his 
convenience, in time for report at the August meeting 
of the Executive Committee. He proposed that the 
Annuary be issued, with a place provided for the inser- 
tion of a committee supplement, in the same manner as 
last year; or that it be held until the appointments are 
completed by the President—as the President may de- 
cide. 


Resolved, That the Annuary be issued with the Com- 
mittee personnels, or with space for a supplement, as 
decided upon by the President; and that the existing 
Committees be continued on duty until new appointments 
are made by the President. 
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DistRIBUTION OF ProcgEpINGs. ‘The President re- 
ferred to his promise made at the International Town, 
City and Regional Planning Conference to make the 
Proceedings of the A. I. A. Convention available to the 
several groups represented there. 

Resolved, That this distribution be left in the hands of 
the Officers with power. 

The suggestion was made that Mr.* Stein be asked 
for a list of those who would find the Proceedings 
valuable. 


History Procram AND Retatep Activities. The 
President reported that Fiske Kimball, the Historian of 
the Institute, has been obliged to resign on account of 
the demands of his new work at the University of New 
York. He spoke concerning the need for immediate 
work on a history of the A. I. A., and of the difficulties 
which are to be overcome. 


Mr. Ittner spoke on the desirability of reducing the 
number of Institute Committees and of simplifying its 
whole procedure. Mr. Waid said that while Fiske Kim- 
ball is the best qualified man to do this work he is 
unable to undertake it because of other duties. The 
work of the Historian would require three or four 
months of continuous effort. 

The Secretary read the report of the Committee on 
Archives under date of 23 April, 1925, Hobart B. 
Upjohn, Chairman. The Secretary stated that the exten- 
sive records now stored in safety vaults at the Octagon 
House were easily available for research work but that 
specially qualified clerical help would have to be pro- 
vided. The small force now at the Octagon could not 
absorb the increased duties involved. 


Resolved, That a conference be called by Director 
Hewlett, of Messrs. Upjohn, Kimball, Waid, and any 
others the President may designate, for the purpose of 
working out a program to provide for these activities. 
Action on the proposed program is left in the hands of 
the Executive Committee. The conference should also 
consider the question of an architectural museum, and 
the proper assembling of the various collections recently 
accepted by the Institute. 


ConvENTION INviTATIONS—1926. Letters were pre- 
sented from various hotels and chambers of commerce; 
and from the GeorciA, TuNNESSEE, Detroit, BUFFALO, 
and Montana Cuapters of the Institute, urging the 
merits of their respective communities as the place of 
meeting of the Convention of 1926. 


Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to acknowl- 
edge these with appreciation, and to advise that the 1926 
Convention will be held in Washington. 


Time AND Ptuace oF FiFtTy-NINTH CONVENTION. 
Consideration was given to the time and place at which 
the Fifty-ninth Convention should be held. The Secre- 
tary stated that the work of the Secretary’s Office and 
of all of the Standing and Special Committees can be 
more satisfactorily codrdinated if the date and place of 
the next Convention are definitely determined well in 
advance. After discussion it was 


Resolved, That the Fifty-ninth Convention be held in 
Washington, D. C., on 5, 6, 7 May, 1926. 











Boarp AND Executive Meetincs. In connection with 
the publication of the Annuary the President referred to 
the schedule of Board and Executive Committee meetings 
published in the edition of 1924-1925. This schedule was 
found to be of great convenience to members of the 
Board and to Chapters. He said that if feasible a similar 
schedule should appear in the new Annuary Supplement. 

Resolved, That the schedule of these meetings be as 
follows: 


Executive Committee—Kansas City, Mo., 17-19 Sep- 
tember, 1925. 

Board of Directors—California, 3-5 December, 1925. 

Executive Committee—Chicago, 5-6 March, 1926. 

Board of Directors—Washington, D. C., 3, 4 May, 
1926. 

Board of Directors—Washington, D. C., 8 May, 1926. 


Tue Atuep ArcHITECTs AssocIATION—CRITICISMS. 
A number of letters, with various enclosures consisting 
of newspaper clippings and pamphlets were read from 
Institute members of the SouTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAP- 
TER. These letters commented upon the activity of the 
Allied Architects Association of Los Angeles and ex- 
pressed in general the opinion that the Association is 
disrupting the SourHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, and that 
the theory of its organization is wrong in principle. 

Resolved, That Mr. Schnaittacher be appointed Chair- 
man of a special committee of five, to be selected by the 
President, to make an investigation of the situation in 
Los Angeles and to report to the Board of Directors 
well in advance of the December meeting. The special 
committee is instructed to study the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying the Allied Architects Association, its 
functions, and other relevant features thereof, and to 
report the facts to the Board of Directors in writing 
without recommendations. Both groups in the Los An- 
geles controversy should be invited to state their posi- 
tions. 


The Secretary was requested to acknowledge all of 
the communications above listed and to say that they are 
under consideration by the Board. The desirability of 
sending a questionnaire to each member of the SouTHERN 
CaLirorNIA CHAPTER was suggested. The question of 
holding a Regional Conference at the time of the Board 
meeting in December in California was left in abeyance. 

AMERICAN CENTER OF STUDIES FOR FRENCH WorkKERs. 
A letter of 24 April, addressed by Mr. Julian C. Levi to 
the Board of Directors was read. He suggested prompt 
action on the Convention resolution which directed a 
study of the proposed plan for establishing in America a 
center of studies for French intellectual workers on the 
lines of the Villa Medicis in Rome. 

Resolved, That the matter be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations for prompt action. 


ApverTisinc By Contractors. A letter of 17 April, 


1925, from Mr. F. L. Cranford, Chairman of a special 
committee of the Associated General Contractors, with 
regard to the publicity campaign of the Hartford Chapter 
of the A. G. C., was read. 

Resolved, That the entire matter be referred to the 
Committee on Industrial Relations for report. 
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ADVERTISING IN THE BULLETIN OF THE WASHINGTON 
Strate Cuaprer. The Secretary read a letter of 15 
April from Charles H. Alden, former Director, with 
regard to advertising in the Bulletin of the WASHINGTON 
State CHAPTER. 

Resolved, That the letter be referred to the Executive 
Committee with power. 

Wren Memoria, Winvow. The Secretary read a 
letter of 24 March, 1925, from T. MacLaren, in refer- 
ence to the collection of funds for a Memorial Window 
to Sir Christopher Wren. 

Resolved, That the letter be left with the Secretary, 
for use in The Secretary's Page of the JouRNAL. 


Obituary 
George Hyde Washburn 


Elected to the Institute in 1916 
Died at Burlington, Iowa, 19 April, 1925 


George Hyde Washburn died at his Burlington home 
after an illness of some months. He had been in prac- 
tice for many years in Burlington, the town in which he 
was born 14 June, 1862, son of Robert M. and Mary 
Field Washburn. He was educated in his native city, 
and it is reported that his desire to become an architect 
manifested itself at an early age. On the first of March, 
1881, he entered the office of C. A. Dunham, a Burling- 
ton architect, with whom he remained many years. In 
August, 1898, he opened his own office for the practice 
of architecture, and became a prominent member of the 
profession in that city. He was well known and well 
liked among his townspeople, and was a member of 
many organizations, one of them the State Association of 
Architects. One of his acquaintances said of him: “Had 
nature designed his body in keeping with his heart, he 
would have been a physical giant.” 


The avocation which seemed to afford him his greatest 
delight was playing in the Burlington High School or- 
chestra. Boating on the river and long excursions into 
the country were among his favorite diversions. 


In his forty-four years of practice he designed many 
homes and business buildings in Burlington and a large 
surrounding circle. Among his most important commis- 
sions were the Gazette Building, part of the Burlington 
hospital, and the county farm buildings—regarded as 
models at the time they were built. He had a hand in 
the plans for the new city hall. 


Mr. Washburn leaves a widow, Mary Washburn, and 
two sons. 


C. E. Schermerhorn 
Elected to the Institute in 1902 
Died at Philadelphia, Pa., 16 May, 1925 
Mr. Schermerhorn, born in Philadelphia, was a lineal 
descendant of James Jacob Schermerhorn, who settled 
in New York in 1636. After leaving the Central High 
School he spent a year traveling in Europe and then 
entered the office of Stephen Decatur Button, one of 
Philadelphia’s well known architects of two score years 
ago. Upon the death of Mr. Button he succeeded to the 
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practice. He formed a partnership with Harry L. Rein- 
hold, which, after a few years, was dissolved. 

Some of his more notable structures were the St. 
Andrew M. E. Church and Sunday School, Fleishmann 
Memorial Baptist Church, Davison office building, Chil- 
dren’s Ward and Nurses’ Home for the Women’s Hos- 
pital, farm buildings for the Campbell Soup Co., and 
Mr. Coleman Du Pont, Truck House for the Philadel- 
phia Fire Department, and the Pennsylvania Barge Club. 
With Mr. Reinhold he rebuilt the Montgomery County 
Court House at Norristown. 

He designed numerous private residences, many of 
them for well-known clients, among whom were Eugene 
G. Grace, “Rosebank,” Aiken, S. C.; James E. Mathews, 
F. A. Shick and A. Newton Roberts, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Dr. Eugene G. Kistler and John F. Saeger of Allentown, 
Pa.; James Stuart Lowry, Atlantic City; C. Howard 
Schermerhorn, Philadelphia; Clarence Illingworth, Fox 
Chase, Pa.; Dr. H. Bailey Chalfant, Pitman, N. J.; 
Abram T. Eastwick, Norristown; Harry W. Hand, J. 
Scott Fowler, Reuben Windisch and Harry T. Obern 
of Oak Lane; G. C. Kuemmerle, Fort Washington, Pa.; 
Edwin B. Malone, Taylorsville, Pa.; H. A. Romberger, 
Germantown; J. H. Yocum, Bryn Mawr, and others. 

Some years ago Mr. Schermerhorn formed an asso- 
ciation with Watson K. Phillips under the firm name 
of Schermerhorn & Phillips, Associate Architects. To- 
gether they designed a number of public school buildings, 
churches and private residences. He wrote many articles 
for magazines and newspapers which were of particular 
interest to home builders. He was one of the first archi- 
tects to broadcast talks on architectural and building 
subjects. His brochure, Services of an Architect, was 
sent from over thirty radio stations throughout the coun- 
try and was published in many architectural, trade and 
home magazines. During the World War he was at- 
tached to the Military Intelligence Section, Plant Pro- 
tection Division of the General Staff. 


Watson K. PuHiiurs. 


William Cresson Pritchett, F.A.I.A. 


Elected to Fellowship in the Institute in 1892 
Died at Philadelphia, Pa., 14 March, 1925 


Mr. Pritchett was graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania, Class of 1880, and was the first student 
of that institution to receive the degree in Architecture 
from the Towne Scientific School. He was President 
of his class continuously from the time of his gradua- 
tion until his death—an exceptional compliment, express- 
ing the esteem in which he was held by his fellow-class- 
men. For many years he was Treasurer of the PHiLa- 
DELPHIA CHAPTER, and was long active in directing its 
affairs. He was a man of highest standards and loved 
the work in which he so long labored. His practice was 
of a varied nature, but probably his closest devotion was 
to residential work, and he has designed many homes of 
importance throughout the eastern section of this state. 
He was an architect of good taste and refinement which, 
combined with his personal qualities, makes his death 
a great loss to his friends and the profession. 

Gerorce [. Lovarrt. 





To Wo. C. P., Jr., 1s Memoriam 


What care I for the shimmer of renown, 
A brilliant wit, the soldier’s feat, 

The swagger of the academic gown! 
How small they seem, beyond compare, 
Beside the man of simple cheer, 

The friend who never wore a frown! 


Strangest of human mysteries; 

Who lived unconscious of his kindly ways. 

Unheeded as the sun on pleasant days, 

In death takes on a sudden godlike guise. 

Beyond our outer deeds and words, 

Designs of beauty that we plan, 

There lies—they call it ‘spirit,’ ‘soul,’ 

The precious essence of us all! 

The measure of the God in man. 

Thy spirit, Will, was big and sound, 

Within an artless nature bound. 

Unwittingly the highest didst achieve, 

A life forever giving, ne’er thinking to receive. 
Puiip H. Goepp, in Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Allen Evans 


Elected to the Institute in 1911 
Died at Philadelphia, Pa., 28 February, 1925 


In the death of Allen Evans the Philadelphia Chapter 
has lost one of its oldest members, and the profession in 
Philadelphia a man who was for many years a leading 
figure. 

Born at Paoli, 8 December, 1849, Mr. Evans attended 
school at West Chester, and later studied for two years 
at the Polytechnic College in Philadelphia, entering the 
office of Samuel Shaw, in 1869. In 1871 he entered the 
office of Furness & Hewitt, which later became Furness, 
Evans & Company. This firm, in the period from 1875 on, 
was instrumental in the development of our modern civic 
architecture and was responsible for many Philadelphia 
buildings. Among others, Broad Street Station, The 
Commercial Trust Building, Morris Building, Drown 
Hall at Lehigh University, The West End Trust Build- 
ing, and in collaboration with McKim, Mead and White, 
the Girard Trust Company Building and the Franklin 
National Bank. 

Mr. Evans was a man of great energy and administrative 
ability, kindly and generous in his dealings with his 
office force, and courteous and fair in his relations to all 
with whom he came in contact. His loss will be deeply 
mourned by his many friends. 

Cuares WILLING. 
Josep P. Sims. 


Donn Barber, F.A.I.A. 


Elected to Associate Membership in the Institute in 1907 
Elected to Fellowship in 1915 


Died at New York City, 29 May, 1925 
(Further notice later) 


























Structural Service Department 
LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 
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Standard and Extra Standard Yard Lumber Sizes 


The terms “standard board and extra standard board” 


and “standard dimension and extra 





standard 


dimension” 


Siding, flooring, ceiling, partition, shiplap, and dressed 


and matched 


[The thicknesses apply to all widths and the widths to all thicknesses] 





Size, board measure 


Dressed dimensions 
at standard com- 
mercially dry ship- 








Product ping weight and 
moisture content 
Thickness Width Thickness Width 
Inches Inches Inches Inches 
Devel AMM... ccceesssesesss 4 % by fs 3% 
wuhedated 5 % by #s 4 
kseted Beet candies 54 
Rustic and drop siding]-......... 4 i 13% 
betel ciate ; SORES 14% 
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' Shiplapped; face widths, D. & M., % inch 


*> Minimum. 


wider than shiplapped. 


The over-all widths of patterned material may be computed on 
the following basis: Based on material 1 inch thick, the tongue shall 
be % inch wide in tongued and grooved lumber, and the lap % 


inch in shiplapped lumber; or, based on 


material 2 


inches thick, 


the tongue shall be % inch in tongued and grooved lumber, and the 
inch in shiplapped lumber, with face % 
lumber than in l-inch lumber. 


lap “% 
2-inch 


inch narrower in 


SUMMARY OF STANDARD AND Extra Sizes ror YAro LuMsBeR, 
S1S or S2S, SIE or S2E 
Finish, common boards, and dimension 


[The thicknesses apply to all widths and the widths to all thicknesses] 














Dressed dimensions at standard 
Size, board measure commercially dry shipping 

weight and moisture content 

Product ’ et 

Thickness, 
Thickness | Width | Thickness extra Width 
standard 

Inches Inches Inches Inches Inches 
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Factory flooring, heavy roofing, decking, and sheet piling 


[The thicknesses apply to all widths and the widths to all thicknesses] 




















Size, board Dressed dimesions at standard com 
measure mercially dry shipping weight and 
moisture content, 
Face Width 
Thickness | Width Thickness , 
Ship- Grooved 
D. M. lapped or 
splines 
Inches Inches Inches Inches Inches Inches 
2 4 1% 3% 3 3! 
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STRUCTURAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Summary of basic grade classifications for yard lumber 


Suitable for natural fin- 


ishes. 
SELECT 


Lumber of good appear- 
ance and finishing qual- 
ities, 


Total products of a typi- 
cal log arranged in series 
according to quality as 
determined by appearance. 


COMMON 


Lumber containing defects 

. or blemishes which de- 
tract from a finish ap- 
pearance but which is 
suitable for general 
utility and construction 
purposes. 


Suitable for paint finishes. 


Lumber suitable for use 
without waste. No. 


Lumber permitting waste. 


Grade A—Practically .free from defects. 

Grade B—Allows a few small defects or blemishes. 

Grade C—Allows a limited number of small defects 
or blemishes that can be covered with paint. 

Grade D—Allows any number of defects or blemishes 
which do not detract from a finish appearance, es- 
pecially when painted. 

No. 1 Common—Sound and tight knotted stock. 
of defects and blemishes limited. 
ered water-tight lumber. 

Common—Allows large and coarse defects. 
May be considered grain-tight lumber. 

No. 3 Common—dAllows larger one coarser defects 
than No. 2 and occasional knot holes. 

No. 4 Common—Low quality lumber admitting the 
coarsest defects, such as rot and holes. 

No. 5 Common—Must hold together under ordinary 
handling. 


Size 
May be consid- 








shall be designations for 1-inch boards (yard) and 2-inch 
dimension (yard), respectively, and applied to both soft- 
woods and hardwoods. 

25/32 inch $1S or S2S (measured at standard commer- 
cially dry shipping weight and moisture content for each 
species), shall be the thickness for standard yard board; 
26/32 inch, $1S or S2S, for the extra standard yard board. 

1% inch S1S or S2S (measured at standard commercially 
dry shipping weight and moisture content for each species), 
shall be the thickness for standard dimension not more than 
12 inches wide; 1% inches, S1S or S2S for extra standard 
dimension. 

The finished widths of boards, dimension and finish S1E 
or S2E (measured at standard commercially dry shipping 
weight and moisture content for each species) shall be 
¥%" off on lumber of standard width less than 8” and 14” 
off on lumber of standard widths of 8” and over. 

The thicknesses and widths of finished lumber shall be 
as shown above. 


Structural Slate (22b). (U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Simplified Recommendation Number 13. Issued 
by the Bureau of Standards. Original draft 1 Aug., 1924. 


Pages 14. Size 6" x 9”. Illustrated.) Slate, being a natural 
product, can be cut to any desired sizes without the em- 
ployment of special dies, patterns, molds, castings, etc., to 
meet any unusual conditions, but the recommended sizes are 
suggested for the purpose of encouraging a demand that 
will justify some production of units for stock. Such pre- 
determined stocking will provide employment for quarry 
and mill workers during slack periods, and will expedite 
shipments on orders for the standard sizes. 

Some of the sizes shown in this recommendation have 
already been adopted by several producers, in accordance 
with former studies and surveys, and they can, therefore, 
be economically supplied by all producers. 

The specification and use of these recommended plumbing 
and sanitary slate sizes by architects, contractors, engineers, 
plumber, school boards, industrial plant owners and gym- 
nasium directors, and others requiring slate for such pur- 
poses, will facilitate building operations. 

Construction items which will be affected include: laundry 
tubs, sink and tub combinations, sink and two-tub com- 
binations, sinks with or without integral backs and with one 
or two drain boards, sink tops, slop hoppers, shower stalls, 
toilet inclosures, and urinals. 








(Artwork) 


A CorNER OF PoRTHLEVEN 


After the water color by Charles Ginner 





